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From South Africa news comes as we go to press of a 
serious engagement in the Transvaal, with heavy losses on both 
sides. The Boers under Delarey attacked General Dixon's 
forces at Vlakfontein, near Heidelberg, and were driven off, 
leaving 35 dead on the ground, while the British casualties 


weve 806 | amounted to 174 killed and wounded, including 4 officers killed. 


| The renewed activity of the Boers in Cape Colony lends support 


to the theory of the Times correspondent at Cradock that the 


| Boer leaders have decided on a winter campaign in the 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——_=<g—— 
HE Supreme Court of the United States, which alone is em- 
T powered to pass judgment on constitutional questions, has 
given a decision which may prove momentous. The opponents 
of expansion objected to some fiscal regulations in Puerto 
Rico as unconstitutional, the idea being that if Puerto Rico 
had become part of the Union its inhabitants could only be 
taxed like every other part. The Court, however, decided by 
five to four that while the regulations were illegal because 
Congress had not passed them, Congress could legislate at its 
discretion for new possessions of the United States. The Consti- 
tution did not apply to them until they had asked for and been 
granted full admission. The effect of this decision is that lands 
conquered by the States remain, till Congress otherwise wills, 
mere dependencies, within which Congress is as absolute as the 
British Parliament. Their people are not electors, and the 
Government of the Union remains after annexation, say, of 
the Philippines or Hawaii precisely what it was before. This 
decision brushes out of the path the most serious obstacles to 
expansion, and makes of Congress, as regards new acquisi- 
tions, a sovereign Parliament, which may grant municipal 
liberties, but may also resume them. We have discussed the 
effects of this new departure elsewhere. 








The German Emperor has made up his mind, it would seem 
a little suddenly, to quit China. Orders have been received in 
Pekin for the withdrawal both of the warships and the 
soldiers, the transports are being collected, and two thousand 
marines are already en route for Kiao-chow. Count Waldersee 
of course returns to Europe. <A small gurrison will be left at 
Tientsin, and perhaps another extra garrison at Kiao-chow, 
but two-thirds of the troops at least are to return to Germany. 
The precise motive for this very decided retreat is still 
unexplained, but it is said to have produced universal satis- 
faction in Germany, where the expedition has throughout 
heen regarded as a rather wild adventure, likely to increase 
taxes and to benefit only the richer traders. The Austrians 
are also greatly pleased, though they see and say that 
Europe has on the whole beev defeated by China, the Allies 
having sueceeded only in rescuing the Legations. The effect 
of the movement on the counsels of Sian is not yet ap- 
parent, but it will hardly quicken the readiness of the 
Empress-Regent to pay the indemnity. The Chinese nego- 
tiators are now “objecting to pay interest,” their idea being, 
we take it, that each annual payment should be counted as so 
much in liquidation of the principal; and although by the 
latest accounts they have given way, we doubt whether their 
The reports of a return to Pekin are still 
deaied, and are in themselves most improbable. A tiger does 
not voluntarily return to its cage. 


mistress has. 








midland districts of Cape Colony in preference to the bush 
veldt. Should this prove true, the Z%mes correspondent 
rightly describes the movement as likely to prove the 
last throw of the dice. For the moment, Kruitzinger, 
after a success near Maraisburg, where he captured a 
post of forty-one men, has been driven out of the Cradock 
and Tarkastad districts, and is closely pursued by three 
columns. From the Transvaal two determined attacks on 
convoys are reported,—one between Potchefstroom and Ven- 
tersdorp, and the other near Bethel. In the two engage- 
ments, though the Boer attack was driven off, the British loss 
amounted to 10 killed and 50 wounded. Lord Kitchener's 
last summary gives 63 killed, 36 wounded, 267 prisoners, 85 
surrenders, besides large numbers of rifles, waggons, Xc.; 
but as a set-off an unusually heavy list of casualties 
appears in Thursday's papers. The publication of these 
lists before the arrival of official information as to 
the engagements in which the casualties have occurred 
is furiously resented in some quarters, but Lord Kitchener's 
reticence is at least preferable to the florid method of despatch- 
writing practised by some generals earlier in the war. 


The French Socialists have come to a very simportant 
decision. The militant section of them, which has a strong 
bias against the State, has always protested against M. Mille- 
rand’s acceptance of office, and on Tuesday a motion was 
made -in the Socialist Congress now sitting at Lyons to rule 
him out of the party. This was, however, defeated by 910 to 
286 votes. As this was a great shock to the extremists, the 
Congress conciliated them by a further resolution declaring 
that the first one did not mean a junction with the Ministry, 
the party intending now as ever to be guided exclusively in its 
votes by the interests of the Socialist proletariat. This was 
passed by 904 votes to 42. The compromise was doubtless 
necessary, but the votes taken together must mean that in 
France, as in Germany, the saner Socialists are becoming 
“Labour men,” that is, Radicals who seek first of all the 
interests of the working men. That enables them to become 
Parliamentarians, and to allow their leaders to take office. 


The German Emperor appears to be courting Franee. On 
May 29th at a luncheon given by the 2nd Guards’ mess he 
made a speech welcoming two French officers who were 
present, and expressing satisfaction at their brotherhood in 
arms in China. General Bonnal made a short speech of 
thanks, and called characteristically for a cheer for the 
“Emperor of ‘soldiers.” Nevertheless, the French Minister of 
War only this week rebuked a regiment which had written 
up on some memorial * Gloria victis,”’ declaring that ** Vin 
victis” was the truer expression, that glory was only for 
conquerors, and that they must learn to conquer. 





The reception of the Duke of Cornwall at Sydney has 
rivalled that at Melbourne, and like that has been remarkable 
for its displays of Australian military spirit. The Duke has, ia 
fact, reviewed in each Colony a small but well-organised Army, 
remarkable for the proportionate numbers and excellence 
of its cavalry and artillery. The Australians take to training, 
and are evidently determined to be able to defend themselves 
even if sinister events should deprive them for a moment of 
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British assistance. Even now invasion would be most difficult 
toany Power, and ten years hence, when tke whole population 
has passed through the Militia, it will be impossible, more espe- 
cially if the local statesmen will remember, what their rivals at 
home seem liable to forget, that the bravest and most skilled 
soldiers are powerless without munitions. Everywhere, except 
in India, this is the weak point of our preparations, and 
Australians, Canadians, and New Zealanders alike must take 
example from the Boers, and not from us. If they have 
double the quantity of everything declared by their statesmen to 
be necessary they will be approximately safe, but treble the 
quantity will be a more businesslike supply. They must 
allow for waste, as they do when they buy matches. 

Sir Alfred Milner, who has been created a Peer with the 
title of Lord Milner cf Cape Town, was entertained at 
luncheon last Saturday by Mr. Chamberlain. <A party of 
seventy were invited, which included the Duke of Cambridge, 
Lord Salisbury, Mr. Balfour, Lord Roberts, and Sir Henry 
Fowler, and would have included Lord Rosebery but for his 
mother's recent death; and after luncheon Mr. Chamberlain 
made a short speech in which he dwelt on the honours paid 
to his guest as proofs “of the unabated confidence of his 
Sovereign and his fellow-countrymen.” He was confident, he 
said, that the smouldering elements of the war would soon he 
extinguished, and Lord Milner would be at liberty to establish 
“the machinery which will reconcile and unite the two races 
whose co-operation is necessary to its prosperity,” and “lay 
broad and deep the foundations of a united South Africa.” 
The plan, therefore, is a speedy though not an immediate 
federation like that of Australia, though probably with larger 
powers reserved to the Governor-General, especially in regard 
to the Army and the all-important native question. 








Lord Milner replied in a speech remarkable fer its taste, 
reticence, and dignity. He thanked all present, and his 
countrymen, heartily for his reception. He would gladly, he 
said, have gone home in a hansom, but if he had. “in an age 
when it seems impossible for many people to put a natural 
interpretation upon anything,’ his action “would have been 
trumpeted in two continents as evidence of his disgrace.’ It 
was necessary to show that the British Government would 
not give up its agents in the face of the enemy, or “ the people 
allow themselves to be bored into abandoning what they have 
spent precious lives and millions of treasure to obtain.” After 
a warm acknowledgment of the “cheery confidence ” of the 
loyalists of South Africa, Dutch as well as English, Lord 
Milner proceeded to express his unshakable confidence that 
there was but one road. Peace could have been had easily 
and comfortably by self-effacement, but we could have held 
our own only by the methods adopted. The idea that a little 
more time, a little more meekness, a little more gentleness, 
would have * conciliated panoplied hatred, insensate ambitions, 
invincible ignorance,’ was * a dear delusion,’ mere “* utopian 
dogmatising.” The time was speedily coming when “the most 
gentle and forbearing stutesmanship possessed by any of our 
people would be called for, and ought to be applied,” but the 
conclusiveness of the final scene must not be marred. That 
speech precisely expresses, as we believe, the decision of the 
British people, who, however, remember more keenly than 
either Mr. Chamberlain or Lord Milner seems to do that 
South Africa is, after all, not a white country, but a black 
country with a body of white settlers, as yet not a million in 
all, for its governing and guiding caste. 


Mr. Chamberlain in a speech delivered to the National 
Committee of Oddfellows now assembled at Birmingham 
explained on Wednesday his position as regards old- 
age pensions. He is opposed to a universal pension, which 
would cost forty millions a year and destroy independence ; 
and rather looks to assistance given by the State to the 
sreat friqadly societies, which are, in fact, societies for the 
promotion of thrift. Even that, however, can, he said, succeed 
only if the societies will take it up us a great social, and 
not a political, movement. We entirely agree that the pro- 
posal should be considered outside party, but we do not 
quite see why the unthrifty should he taxed for the 
benefit of the thrifty. If thrift deserves State assist- 
ance, why do we not pay 4 per cent. interest on 


savings bank deposits? If all are taxed, shonld not all 








al 
benefit 2? We firmly believe that it is possible even now to 
grant pensions to the very old, and thus to encourage family 
liberality by setting a limit after which it will be unneceggayy 
And we incline to believe that if our people were Civilised 
enough they would demand a system of compulsory insuranos 
which, while it cost the State nothing, would take away 
pecuniary fear from the old age of the poor. A purchased 
pension cannot destroy independence. 


The annual report presented to the Co-operative Congress, 
which opened on Monday at Middlesbrough, shows progress 
all along the line. The main figures are thus set forth in 
tabular form :— 


1899. 1900, 
Number of Societies — “ ; pe ao 1,634 
Number of Societies to which the figures . 
relate... a ee FS oon oo ses 1,613 1,603 
Number of Members oe ave ose oo» «=, 720,976... 1,827°653 
£ £ 
Shares .., ove eee ‘vs ee en + 23,581,527... 23,103,729 
Sales... oe oan oa es a ve 69,835,000... 77,276,858 
Profits . ave ove ese a3 ea ve 7,823,272 8,573,300 
Investments 13,469,339 14,216,932 


Detailed analysis shows a slight decrease in the membership 
of the wholesale co-operative societies, but a marked increase 
in shares, sales, and profits. The number of retail societies 
has decreased slightly, but the membership has increased hy 
nearly 100,000, while the trade done has largely developed. A 
similar satisfactory state of affairs prevails in the productive 
societies, though room for expansion exists in this depart. 
ment. The report on co-operative agriculture is less satis. 
factory, as “from various causes the agriculturists of the 
country seem to be much slower to recognise the benefits of 
co-operative action than are those in Ireland.” The figures 
with regard to co-operative credit banks, again, show that 
Treland leads the way, with a membership of 2,948 and a 
capital of £5,679, as against a membership of 1,330 anda 
capital of £4,859 for England and Scotland combined. It is 
stated, however, that the benefits of these banks, the members 
of whick are working men and women of various occupations, 
are being more and more understood and appreciated. 


Mr. Joseph Warwick, of North Shields, delivered the 
inaugural address on Monday before a meeting of 1,300 
delegates, representing 1,108 societies with a membership of 
1,620,185. After reviewing the growth of the movement, 
he said that their work—that of uplifting the poor 
and oppressed by the automatic system of self-help—was 
still unfinished, and he specially commended to the con- 
sideration and support of the delegates such matters as the 
housing of the poor, land tenure, Jand values, leasehold 
enfranchisement, and national education. In conclusion, he 
suggested that they should hold their annual congress and 
exhibition in Ireland as soon as possible, believing that sucha 
step would largely prove a means of helping Ireland to help 
herself. The subsequent proceedings of the Congress exhibited 
the Co-operators in a less favourable light, a good deal of 
time being spent in a controversial discussion on the action 
of Messrs. G. J. Holyoake and Greening at the Paris Con- 
ference last year, while the miscellaneous resolutions in 
regard to recent and contemplated legislation were supported 
hy a good deal of disputable argument. Thus Mr. Maddison, 
in condemning the Budgei, actually declared that in arranging 
his taxation the Chancellor of the Exchequer had “ missed the 
millionaires, the royalty owners, the monopolist and abundant 
and profligate wealth, and put the burden upon the poor 
widow in the cottage.” Similar exaggerations were noticeable 
in the attack on the Government’s education proposals as 
undemocratic and retrograde, 


Sir Edward Grey, addressing his constituents on Thursday 
at Berwick-on-Tweed, defined his position in regard to the 
war and the settlement with his usual clearness and modera- 
tion. Mr. Morley in his very impressive speech had expressed 
the opinion that the question between the two races in South 
Africa was solving itself in a peaceful way before the war 
broke out. He himself also thought that the question was 
solving itself—by South Africa slipping from our grasp. 
He laid down four principles which should govern the 
settlement :—(1) The war must be first carried to a sue- 
cessful conclusion. (2) On its conclusion annexation of the 
new territories must be maintained. (3) An interval of 
direct Imperial administration must precede eventual colonial 
representative government. (4) Lord Milner must be the 
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———— 
administrator of the new countries. The last point Sir 
fdward Grey elaborated in the most effective portion of his 
speech. Lord Milner, he declared, from personal knowledge 
_and we heartily endorse Sir Edward's view—was incapable 
of that blatant partisanship which some people who did not 
know him attributed to him. And, as the speaker argued 
with great force, supposing Lord Milner were recalled, 
although they would like to send out @ man who would 
be impartial as between both races, his successor would 
he under the suspicion of both races. Lord Milner, 
at any rate, had the confidence of the British ; that 
he had incurred the distrust of the Dutch was imevitable. 
But he believed Lord Milner’s real desire, when peace 
was secured, was to exercise that gentle aud forbearing 
statesmanship which in time would gain him the confidence 
of the Boers themselves. The rest of the speech, which was 
devoted to a criticism of the finance, the diplomacy, and the 
character of the Government, was marked by that “ con- 
spicuous moderation”? and freedom from ranecour which 
invariably characte ise Sir Edward Grey’s political criticisms. 

A terrible colliery disaster has occurred in the Aber Valley, 
in South Wales. Early on the morning of Friday week, as 
thenight shift had left the Universal Colliery, near Caerphilly, 
three violent explosions took place, wrecking the winding gear of 
the shaft and entombing eighty-three men who were working 
overtime. Rescue parties, though working with the utmost zeal 
and courage, were not able to penetrate the débris that blocked 
the pit bottom 540 yards from the surface until four hours 
later, and it was not till one o'clock, or eight hours after the 
explosion, that the first body was brought to bank. The hope 
of rescuing any of the men in the workings was soon aban- 
doned owing to the tremendous extent of the falls, but so far 
as can be judged many, if not most, of the victims were killed 
instantaneously by the explosion. Up to Friday sixty-seven 
bodies had been brought ont of the pit, Harris, the sole 
survivor, having been found badly burned near the pit 
bottom, but hopes are entertained of his recovery. This 
terrible disaster, by which over fifty women have been 
widowed and one hundred and seventy children rendered 
fatherless, is the first serious mining disaster that has 
occurred in South Wales for several years,—the first also 
that has taken place since the passing of the Workmen's 
Compensation Act. The immediate cause of the accident is 
believed to have been the ignition of fine coaldust at several 
points, but it has not yet been possible to ascertain whether 
this was preceded by any shot-firing. 


The Times publishes further accounts of the explorations 
inthe * Labyrinth,” the huge palace built by early Kings of 
Crete, the most interesting detail of which perhaps is the 
evidence in statues and inscriptions of a close connection with 
Egypt. A grand draught-board of inlaid ivory” has on it 
medallions like those on the draught-hoards found in Egypt. 
Clay impressions from gems are frequently found, and indeed 
the total effect of the discoveries is that art in Crete preceded 
civilisation. So it did in Egypt, if we may trust Mr. Flinders 
Petrie’s evidence as to the objects which he has found 
belonging to the dynasty of King Men, 4750 B.C. The 
jewels and linen, in particular, made six thousand years ago 
could not be surpassed in our time. Such relics indicate 
both in Egypt and Crete the existence of a refined Court, 
which, again, implies an orderly, and possibly old, scciety. The 
investigations, pushing back as they do the beginnings of 
civilisation hy at least two thousand years, are most interest- 
ing, though as yet they tell us nothing about the great 
problem, the original condition of man. His advance from 
utter savagery to steady order is nearly as inexplicable as 
the leap from passivity to consciousness. The advance, be it 
remembered, was not general over the world, and therefore 
obeyed no universal law. 


The Boer War has a strange effect upon literary power. 
We received on Thursday a paper in the Nineteenth 


Century upon the United States as they strike an English 
visitor, which it is an intellectual pleasure to read. Its 





author, Mr. Frederic Harrison, describes the peculiar features 
ot American society with a careful, yet eloquent, clearness of 
expression, with quite curious insight, and where he is inclined 4 


to blame, with the delicate shade of censure with which a 
gentleman might blame his host. On the same day he pub- 
lishes in the Daily News a letter which if written by an 
Anarchist about a Minister whom he had failed to kill would 
have been pronounced “highly characteristic.” British 
policy in South Africa in regard to burning houses is 
described as “degrading in its plan and revolting in its con- 
sequences,” and its authors as rivals of those who ravaged the 
Palatinate and ordered the dragonnades. Those responsible for 
the war are described as “swindlers and braggarts,” the inci- 
dents of the war are styled “ ghastly ferocities,’ and the 
attempt to conquer the Republics as “an outrage which 
has never been attempted since the partition of Poland.” 
The story of Boer armaments, proved, one would think, 
by our “ disasters,’ was “invented by Rhodesians”; the 
Boers “are Afrikanders bred and born in the land,” the 
British settlers “passing prospectors, contractors, carpet- 
baggers.” The war was a “crime,” the Press was “hired,” 
Lord Milner was a “creature” who deceived his chiefs and 
made a settlement impossible. We are being “ruined,” 
‘humiliated,’ “made a Jaughing stock of to the world.” 
We are being -“ converted into a race of blackguards,” and 
so on and so on. What malignant influence makes Mr 
Harrison, a master of words, write sentences which have to 
literature the relation which the stutter of an angry man has 
to articulate talk ? 


The Times of Friday publishes a remarkable letter from 
“P.8.,’ a bitter Boer whofrecently employed a talent 
for eloquent invective in slandering the British people. He 
now advises the Boers to merge themselves in that people, 
because if they do not, and the British retire, they will be 
conquered by the Germans, who thirst for the gold of South 
Africa, and have planned how to obtain it after Great Britain 
is exhausted by a war with France and Russia. They have, 
they say, the means of sending fifty thousand soldiers a 
month to South Africa if only the sea is clear. We do not 
believe in the plan, but we do believe that if Great Britain 
retired from South Africa Germany would make a serious 
effort to acquire the only land outside South America which 
would hold the millions who begin to press so sharply on ber 
means of subsistence. It is curious that in a very striking 
article in the Nineteenth Century the Dean of Grahamstown 
expresses his belief that the intense Dutch feeling for the 
Boers is due to their certainty that Germany will conquer 
Holland, and their hope when that occurs to found in South 
Africa “the wharves of a richer Amsterdam and the schools 
of a more learned Leyden.” 


The Paris-Bordeaux motor-car race held on Wednesday 
reduced the record fcr the 348 miles by nearly three hours. 
M. Fournier, the winner, who left Paris at 4.25 a.m.ona60h.p. 
Mors ear, covered the distance in 6 hr. 7 min. 44sec. “net ’’ 
time—2 hr. 37 min. heing deducted for passing through towns 
and villages, where the speed is restricted to 12 kilometres an 
hour—which gives an average speed of 56 miles an hour, 
Mr. Maurice Farman, an Englishman, driving a Freneiu Pan- 
hard car, finished second with a “ net” speed of 523 miles an 
hour, and three other competitors, all driving Panhard cars, 
averaged more than 41) milesan hour. M. Fournier, in an inter- 
view published in Friday's Datly Mail, stated that his maxi- 
mum speed was two kilometres a minute, and admitted that 
the excitement and strain were intense. But it is worthy of 
note that although sixty-four cars took part in the contests, not 
a single serious accident occurred. 

The results of two by-elections have been declared since our 
last issue. In the Oswestry division of Shropshire the 
vacancy created by the death of Mr. Stanley Leighton was 
filled last Saturday by the return of the Conservative 
candidate, the Hon. George Ormsby-Gore, by a majority of 
1,088 over Mr. Allan Heywood Bright. The total vote cast 
was smaller by 255 than at the last contested election, but 
while the Conservative polled 87 less than in 1895, the Liberal 
figures showed a decrease of 168. Inthe Saffron- Walden divisior 
of Essex, a seat vacated by the regretted and premature death 
of the Hon. Armine Wodehouse, voting took place on Friday, 
but the result was not declared until after we had gone to press. 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
New Consols (2{) were on Friday 933. 
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OF THE DAY. 


a ee 
LORD MILNER’S SPEECH. 


ORD MILNER’S speech at Mr. Chamberlain’s 
luncheon last Saturday will, we think, considerably 

raise even his reputation with judicious men. The position 
was so nearly impossible, and it was so ably met. The 
speaker had to express, and express warmly, his thanks for 
his reception, one almost unprecedented in English official 
history, for the British Viceroy, once away from his king- 
dom, is usually left among the crowd; to justify that 
reception, not by the usual conventionalisms, but by a 


TOPICS 


definite and adequate reason of State; to avoid politics | 


and yet to convey in a few words an important political 
declaration. That he did all these things successfully will 
be to most Englishmen, who are in their silence keen 
critics of the spoken word, sufficient proof that Lord 
Milner adds to his many other qualifications for rule the 
power of dignified and weighty speech. His thanks were 
most warm yet not unctuous; his reason for his reception 
—viz., the necessity of convincing his foes that he enjoyed 
the full favour of the Crown—was final ; and his promise of 
gentleness for all after submission has been made was a 
declaration that the local authority approved entirely the 
decision of the Imperial Government. Even Lord Milner’s 
deadly foes—and ne English Proconsul, except perhaps 
Warren Hastings, has ever had foes more bitter—can find 
in his short deliverance only one sentence on which to 
fasten, that he was asked to ‘ conciliate panoplied hatred, 
insensate ambitions, and invincible ignorance.” We give 
up the word “ panoplied,” for “the hatred which takes to 
the rifle” would have been simpler; but, apart from that 
poetical adjective, is not the sentence true? The difficulty, 
the single difficulty, in the way of the gentlest treatment of 
the Boers, treatment like that we give Scotsmen, which 
includes, besides political equality, hearty appreciation, 
is that they are in arms, that they do desire to 
terminate British rule, and that they are too ignorant 
to understand the plainest facts. It is easy to say 
they are justified in fighting—but still one does not 
conciliate invading armies; or that their ambition is not 
insensate—but it is thus we should describe the ambition 
of terriers who tried to drive a bull out of his pasture ; 
or that the ignorance is not invincible—but by what other 
term can it be described Oris it the word “hatred” itself 
which is deemed objectionable Fighting is no proof of 
hatred, but a campaign of calumny is, and that many Boer 
leaders have engaged in such a campaign would be acknow- 
ledged in a;moment of confidence by Mr. Steyn himself or 
the Daily News. Lord Milner was simply stating the 
broad facts of the case which it is necessary the English 
people should know, and to object that in stating them 
he reveals his own knowledge, and so shows his own bias, 
seems to us as futile as to say the same thing when a 
Judge in his charge quotes a forgotten fact. For the rest, 
the note of Lord Milner’s speech is calm and brave en- 
durance, to be maintained until peace, which can be pro- 
duced at once by the submission of the aggressors, enables 
the victors to be “ gentle,” that is, in words which we like 
better, to concede a just equality to all who will obey the 
law. Lord Milner does not delude himself with appear- 
ances. He expects great, and above all tedious, diffi- 
culties, but he is certain of the end, and that once 
attained he is prepared to govern South Africa in the 
slow, undramatic, law-abiding way which has made of all 
our other white colonists free men. There is not a trace 
of hatred, though there is in one sentence of anger, in the 
entire speech, any more than there is in the minds of the 
English people. Who hates the Boers, or why should they 
be hated ¥ They have made a stupidly bold spring for 
empire, and they must be defeated, but the responsible 
speiker who advocates that when once they acknowledge 
defeat they should be punished, or even humiliated, except 
by events, is still to be discovered. Certainly he will not 
he discovered in Lord Milner, though he, of all men, has 
reason for the rancour which he either does not feel, or 
suppresses completely by dwelling on more statesmanlike 
considerations. 
That the speech will give pleasure all through the 
country as well as in South Africa is certain, for it is in 
exact harmony with the dominant feeling that there is 











nothing for it but to go on quietly but steadily « warring 
down the proud.” That was the decision after the first 
disasters, and, as Monmouth and Oswestry show, it has 
never changed. Our countrymen naturally are interested 
first of all in dramatic incidents, which prove their kins. 
folk’s valour, and in the incessant refilling of the battalions 
which demonstrates their own resources. <A skirmish in 
which fifty have driven off five hundred is to them an 
exciting story, and they hail every despatch of fresh 
forces, especially from the Colonies, with a kind of sur. 
prised delight ; but to men of more reflective temper the 
| most pleasurable symptom evolved in the whole dreary 
struggle is the steadiness of the democratic mind. Ty 
this country it has never been tested in difficult wars til] 
now, and many were apprehensive of the result, for in 
what we may call copybook teaching, the kind of teaching 
without chapter and verse which so deeply influences 
us all, women and democracies are said to be always 
fickle, always liable to change, always, when an indifferent, 
word is used, supremely “ mobile.” The aristocracy 
which fought Napoleon could not have been less mobile 
than the democracy which is fighting the Boers. The 











people were told when the disasters came that they were 
defeated, and they replied: “Then we must begin again,” 
They were assured that their soldiers were too few, and 
they responded: “Then we must volunteer.” They were 
informed that the expense would be frightful, and they 
said: “Then we must pay.” And lastly, worst of all, they 
were threatened that the war must drag for vears, and they 
answered : “ We can wait.” They have all shown them- 
selves Stephensons, determined to fill Chat Moss; and 
though it seems to swallow mountains, the quagmire will 
be filled. We are not saying this to flatter a people which 
sometimes in its stolidity would provoke a saint, but 





| political moment. 


because this firmness is of the highest and most immediate 
The democracy reigns; and if, as so 
many suppose, a democracy always wobbles, there is little 
hope left for us. We have never quite believed in the 
taunt, thinking we saw in Roman history, in English 
history, even in French history, evidence in the masses of 
stubbornness such as is rarely given to the great, who have 
too much to lose to be stubborn, and certainly the history 
of this war sustains our doubt. The people were 
shocked by the first phase of the war, disappointed by 
the second phase—for they thought Cronje’s surrender 
equivalent to victory—and bored to suffocation by the 
third phase, which has not yet ended, but their decision 
has been unchanging that the war must be fought out, not 
to the bitter, but to the gentle end. There is scarcely a 
house in England where peace would not be welcomed, 
but the two Front Benches together could not grant 


| independence to the South African Republics. That spirit 


is, we take it, also Lord Milner’s, and it is because they 


| perceive this that stories of his recall have been so sharply 


resented, and that his reception alike by King, statesmen, 
and people will give to those who doubt of England so 
much consolation. 





THE AMERICAN DECISION. 

HE decision of the Supreme Court affirming the right 

of Congress to make laws for all dependencies of the 
United States, which was published on Monday, may prove 
to be an event of historical importance. The grand check 
on American expansion, or if you like it better, on the 
American power of conquering feebler States, was the 
belief that such States, whenever annexed, must be 
included within the Union. It was supposed that 
the Constitution admitted of no alternative, and the 
rulers of the Republic, being sane men, dreaded the 
admission of millions of coloured voters, or Catholic 
voters, or voters irreconcilably opposed to Republican 
institutions. What could they do in particular with 
the dark millions of the Spanish or Portuguese Republics, 
who are, in their judgment at least, totally incapable 
of self-government, or at all events when self-governed 
desire to attain ends to which white Americans are 
unalterably opposed? The doubt has repeatedly checked 
American expansion, and it is just now a pressing one, 
for Americans do not wish to admit Puerto Ricans, 
or Fitipinos, or Hawaians, or any other people too 
hard to assimilate, into their political organism ; but it 
turns out to be legally unfounded. The case came up 
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pefore the Supreme Court in consequence of some fiscal 
regulations in Puerto Rico, and that Court, which is the 
rovided interpreter of the Constitution, held, as seems 
to be common-sense, that as the power of admitting 
new States or constituting new Territories belongs to 
(ingress, no land annexed could be considered Territory 
or State, or brought in any way under the Constitution, 
without the consent of the Legislature, which again within 
such land must have supreme legislative power. Congress 
may, of course, delegate this power to the peoples of the 
annexed lands, who would thus obtain self-government ; 
but if it does it can also recall its gift, and is, in fact, 
as supreme as the Parliament of Great Britain. The 
United States, in fact, may have dependencies, unlimited 
in number, extent, or population, over which the Union 
is sovereign, the people of such dependencies having 
in the last resort no control, except by grace of Con- 
cress, over their own destiny. If they cannot per- 
suade, or conciliate, or frighten Congress, they must obey 
or rise in insurrection. The President retains his right of 
veto as in the case of any other law; but subject always to 
this check, Congress is at once as absolute and as com- 
pletely responsible as our own Parliament was when in 
‘August, 1858, it transferred the Government of India from 
the East India Company to the Crown. 

We do not wonder that many of the best Americans are 
startled, not to sav horrified, at such a decision, which 
appears to conflict directly with the principles on which 
the Republic was founded ; but, though only the decision 
of a majority, there can be little doubt that it is final. 
The Supreme Court was within its constitutional power, 
and although the Judges were doubtless influenced like 
our own by considerations of public policy, which in all 
communities must modify, or at least influence, the inter- 
pretation of law, nobody intimates that the great Tribunal 


was packed, or coerced, or bribed. The decision is law, | 


constitutional Jaw, law of the kind which Americans do 
not try to controvert. Nor do we believe, speaking always 
with the deference proper to outside observers, that they 
will wish to controvert it. The decision is in accordance 
with common-sense and with all the facts of the situation. 
Jf American commerce is to be world-wide, America must 
become a world-Power; it cannot become a world-Power 
without foreign stations, some of which, at least, must be 
large enough to feed themselves ; and to give the people of 
such stations full right of self-government would be 
inconsistent with the object for which such stations are 
obtained. It must also be needful in some cases to give 
them separate fiscal laws, military laws, and laws to 
prevent insurrection; and the Legislature which passes 
such laws had better be responsible for all legislation 
whatever. It is open to the States to abandon their 
commercial object, but it is not open to them to seek it 
and refuse to possess colonies, or possessing them, to admit 
them to the full rights of States. We might as well 
declare all persons in India electors, with the right to send 
up to Parliament their proportion of representatives. The 
Union must expand, and though we do not see why its 
new Territories cannot be governed as districts in military 
occupation, or as ships on the open sea, the method which 
the Supreme Court has indicated will do as well and allow 
of far more flexibility in Colonial administration. Con- 
cress will have less motive for governing badly than a 
(reneral or Admiral would, and is far more likely to meet 
the great need of dependencies,—-a Civil Service which has 
ho pecuniary motive to oppress the people. 

We believe the fate of American dependencies will be a 
good one, but we cannot deny that the Supreme Court, in 


dread of including so many coloured voters, and of anarchy 
arising in so many new and half-civilised States; but 
under the decision of Monday they can hold Mexico 
as we hold India, without feeling any reflex effect from 
their new possession. The dominant caste in, the 
conquered lands would be American and the Army, 
but in Washington the Executive would remain as before, 
no party within the Union would be stronger or weaker by 
a vote, and Congress, even in numbers, would be un- 
changed. The only effect felt by the Administration 
would be a large increase of patronage and a considerable 
increase in national wellbeing, all the potentialities of 
wealth in Mexico falling into American hands. Our 
American friends will say that such ideas are far from 
them and that they have no desire of conquests, and we 
entirely believe them ; but still the future has many neces- 
sities in store, an open road produces traffic, and seeing 
what we see around us, we have little faith in the want of 
ambition of a commercial people. The community which 
longed for Texas might long for more. It is true slavery 
is dead, and no one will plan invasions in order to enlarge 
the range of the “ peculiar institution” ; but still, if we 
were Spaniards of Mexico or of Central America we should 
feel that the Judges at Washington had, however uninten- 
tionally, made the sky for us perceptibly more full of 
clouds. 





A FRENCH PUBLICIST ON FRANCE AND 
ENGLAND. 


7 a symposium in the June Fortnightly on the eternal 
question of France and England Baron Pierre de 
Coubertin, one of the most friendly and ‘best informed of 
French publicists, contributes a valuable study of the 
conditions of Franco-British peace. The extreme Anglo- 
phobia of the past year, he says, is dying down, but with 
its departure the permanent possibilities of friction come 
more clearly into view. With much tact and courtesy he 
analyses what he conceives to be the situation, and groups 
the dangers under two heads. One is concerned with 
French colonial expansion, the other with the Russian 
alliance; and while he fears that Britain may be the 
primary offender under the first class, he suspects 
that the initiative may come from his own country 
in the second. The party of enterprise in Britain 
and her Colonies have no ties of sentiment to 
France, no appreciation of her merits, her traditions, or 
her people. ‘hey regard her only as a futile colonising 
Power, who has seen fit to interfere with Britain’s heaven- 
ordained mission to possess the earth, and they show, so 
says M. de Coubertin, an alarming impulse fo take her 
misgoverned possessions out of her hands. This, says the 
writer, is unfair and unwise. French colonisation is of a 
different kind from the British article, but in its own way 
it is highly successful and important, and it is very dear 
to France's heart. Then, again, there is the alliance with 
Russia, which is one of the few schemes in modern 
French polities which appear really to have chained 
the imagination of the people. To the ordinary Briton 
it may seem that Russia is the partner that gets all the 
benetits and few of the responsibilities, but this is not 
the view of the alliance current in France. There it is the 
public symbol of France's international signifieance, and 
her proud detiance to her secular antagonists of Germany 
and Great Britain. Now Russia may find herself impelled 
“both by her geographical position, and to a certaim 
extent by political causes, towards an Asiatic duel with 
England,” in which case France, who has no quarrel for 





removing the great danger attending annexation, has 
made annexation easier, or doubt that if we were Spanish- 
Americans we should feel a new sensation of alarm. If 
for any reason in the future, near or distant, the states- 
men of the Union should desire to rule a Spanish- 
American State, we do not see what is to pre- 
vent that desire from fulfilment. Suppose they buy 
or conquer Nicaragua, and sv terminate all compli- 
cations as to the control of the canal by cutting it 
through territory absolutely their own, what except force, 
which would hardly be applied, is to prevent them? Or 
suppose, what is quite possible, that under a new and less 
wise President’ than Porfirio Diaz a furious quarrel arose 
with Mexico, what is to prevent the Union from 
annexing it entire? Formerly they were restrained by 


the moment with her neighbour across the Channel, may 
be forced to take sides in a war which she does not want. 
Such being the case, M. de Coubertin has two remedies, or 
rather preventives, to propose. Let Great Britain cultivate 
a meek and quiet spirit, be content with her own Colonial 
possessions, cease to covet France's, and above all cease to 
sneer at French colonisation ; and let France make it clear 
to the world that her alliance with Russia is merely 
defensive. Under such conditions friendship may be 
established and the horror of a European war banished 
into a remoter future. 


M. de Coubertin’s analysis is done in the most admirable 
spirit, but our first feeling is surprise at the strange 
ambitions with which we are credited. If there is one 
enterprise entirely outside of practical politics at the 
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present moment, it is any attempt to interfere with 
French colonies. The heaven-born Britannic mission to 
colonise the world is a nightmare of the halfpenny Press 
or a clever fiction of our opponents. ‘* When you are pro- 
foundly convinced,” says the writer, “ not only that your 
neighbour does not know in the least what to do with a 
piece of territory, while you could make it pay very well 
yourself, but that further, in annexing the territory you 
would be ensuring the happiness of everybody who lives in 
it, you are gone some way towards the action by which 
-youattempt annexation. This is precisely the new danger 
which threatens Franco-British peace.” The most con- 
vincing refutation of this view is a glance at our own 
interests. Our older Colonies are in the condition of 
thriving and self-supporting children, a state of affairs 
which we could not at this time of day introduce into 
newly acquired territories. As sources of wealth or as 
strategic points of vantage no French colony would repay 
the trouble of its conquest. or its upkeep. We do not wish 
to disparage French colonial enterprise. As M. de 
Coubertin says, Tunis, Tonquin, and Madagascar are 
undoubtedly superb countries, but what use would they be 
to us commensurate with the difficulty of getting them 
into our hands? Britain, we may rest assured, will only 
come into conflict with France over the acquisition of 
unoccupied territory, and we may hope that that day is far 
off. There is no serious outstanding question for us to 
quarrel about. The writer admits that the Egyptian 
problem is to all intents settled, and that the number of 
those who wish Franee to recover lost ground in Egypt is 
diminishing every day. Moreover, as he also admits, 
French colonial policy for many years to come must 
consist not in the extension but in the organisation of her 


territory, the attempt to make it rich and productive. | 


France must, we believe, devote more time to the recovery 
of dividends on her initial outlay than to schemes of 
wild-cat speculation. 

But in M. de Coubertin’s second warning we see a real 
ground of anxiety. The Franco-Russian Alliance not only 
exists, but gives immense satisfaction. So far it has had 
no tangible outcome, but it has abundant. possibilities. 
But for it France might practically stand out of all the 
chief difficulties of foreign polities. Her colonial posses- 
sions are limited, she has not, like Germany, a double 
land frontier, she is not possessed with any supreme 
passion for ports in far-away seas. “If France were not 
bound to Russia,” says M. de Coubertin, “ she could regard 
events withatranquileye, drawing her small profitsfrom them 
here and there, and carrying on her own development in 
peace in the midst of the general agitation. But, bound to 


ts 


Russia, she finds herself to-day mixed up in all the im- | 


broglio at Pekin, and to-morrow she may be concerned 
in another at Vienna.” These are weighty words, worthy 
of all attention. We confess we do not quite see the force 
of the writer's solution. A merely defensive alliance with 
Russia would be indeed a sinecure for the allying Power. 
Nor is Russia likely to consent to any covenant on such 
restricted terms with a Power that has shown herself 
willing to go to any extremes to secure this alliance. 
France, it seems to us, has already made herself too cheap 
to dictate her conditions: the question for her is the 
full alliance or nothing. For ourselves, we have always 


believed that a war between Britain and Russia | 
on any of the difficulties now on the cards would 
be in the highest degree impolitic and shortsighted, | 


| 
| 


We do not say that a real casus belli may not arise 
at some future time, in Pekin or in Vienna, but we 
emphatically say that as yet there is to our eyes no indica- 
tion of that event. A little common-sense, fairness, and 
courtesy might change Russia from a suspicious alien into 
an interested friend ; and experience has convinced us that 
a friendship on the basis of a common interest is the surest 
of political affections. 

We heartily agree with M. de Coubertin’s appeal for a 
better understanding and a fuller sympathy between 
France and England. He has laid his finger on what are 
probably the two lines of policy most fraught with danger 
to peace,—the colonial question and the Russian alliance. 
He has insisted upon the need for a better spirit on our part 
in regarding French enterprises, and undoubtedly our in- 
sularity of view and hauteur of tone are grave obstacles in the 
way of friendship. But we believe that on the side of the 
French people there are certain obstacles as serious and 
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more hard to remedy. The modern average Frenchman in 
every class is losing interest in politics. Perhaps of al] 
great European peoples the French have the least politica} 
genius. They are admirable logical theorists and Critics 
but they have not that sustained interest in polities which 
in the patient process of time makes constitutions and 
strong political peoples. France, as an acute observer hag 
said, is abandoning the political life; and this abandon. 
ment is a serious business for any neighbour who has no 
desire to profit by her downfall. She is blessed with a 
Government which seems to us one of the best in Europe 
and she is bored to death by it. She demands glamour in 
| her public men, romance in her politics, and because 
| she (loes not find it she loses interest. And because 
‘the Frenchman, though nominally the most volatile 
of mortals, is really the most patient, he is content 
to jog on under a régime which he cares nothing 
about, and he only marks his disapproval by ceasing to 
care. The result is apathy, universal political apathy, 
The ordinary Frenchman has become widely uninformed 
on all political questions, more especially foreign ones; he 
never had any perspective in politics, and this detect, 
joined to ignorance, is responsible for some odd confusions, 
The average Englishman has some general rough idea of 
the real points at issue in a crisis, the average Frenchman 
is, as a rule, comically misinformed or careless. But this 
very apathy has made the nation crazy for alliances. She 
| clings feverishly to Russia: she would, we fear, be content 
to follow Russia's lead blindly in a quarrel in which she 
had no stake, and which could only end in her undoing, 
We merely suggest this danger, as one which must survive 
any new cordiality. The two countries may be on excel- 
lent terms, but if the one does not care about what the 
other is deeply concerned with, there must be a constant, 
| chance of misunderstandings. When a nation is apathetic 
it is uninformed, and as such it is hard to reason with on 
any common basis. And there is always the contingency 
| that this carelessness may be replaced in a crisis by that 
near connection of political apathy, a blind excitement, 











MR. SIDNEY WEBB'S NEW EARTH. 

N last Sunday’s Observer Mr. Sidney Webb presented 

a sketch of the probable course of twentieth-century 
politics, which has at least the merit of encouraging the 
hope that some questions of principle will be involved in 
| them. With approximate accuracy, he affirms that “the 
leading feature of the home politics of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, particularly between 1820 and 1873, was the liberation 
of the individual from artHicial restraints, whether feudal 
or fiscal, legal or religious, social or intellectual.” That 
task has not been entirely completed, but for the last twenty 
years or so it has ceased to excite public interest. And no 
wonder. For while at present the national mind is passing 
through a dull period of transition, which may continue for 
several years tocome, Mr. Webb’s observation satisfies him 
that the conclusion towards which it is decisively tending 
is that of “artificial restraint” all round. He does not, 
indeed, put it quite in that way. To use his own con- 
venient and comprehensive phrase, the idea by which 
twentieth-century politics are likely to be dominated 1s 
that of “the compulsory maintenance of the standard of 
life.’ But the object of a restraint does not alter its 
essential. quality. ‘The spur, we take it, is just as much of 
an artificial restraint on slowness as a heavier saddle or 
rider is an artificial restraint on speed. Freedom is to go 
as you please, and that is precisely what in Mr. Webb's 
new earth, or at least new Hngland, few individuais and no 
community will be altogether entitled to do. We are not 
charging Mr. Webb with any inconsisteacy whatever, for we 





| have no recollection of his having ever posed as a champion 


of freedom. But it is interesting to look into the future 
with the eyes of one of the least, unpractical of very 
advanced thinkers, and to consider how tar we are ready 
to help him to realise his vision. 

How, then, is the “ standard of life” to be compulsorily 
maintained, or rather, raised y—for it is the Jatter object 
which Mr. Webb desires and expects English statesmen ot 
both parties to undertake towards the middle of the present. 
century, if not earlier. By the policy of compulsory 
minima, applied in the principal departments of life to 
communities and to individuals, supplemented, at any rate 
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in the case of communities, by honorific inducements. 


There will be a “national minimum of sanitation.” The 
Local Government Board will be “always harrying the 
packward districts, compelling them to improve their 
drainage, lay on pure water, and build such a supply of 
healthy houses that no family in the land has less than 
‘three rooms and a scullery.’” | 
will be made for the facilitation of needed improvements. 
There will be a recognised | annual competition for t he 

sition of the healthiest district, in England, in which 
marks Will be given, partly on well-considered and well. 
prosecuted effort, and partly on results ; and the Sovereign 
will give a ‘shield of honour” to the local authority 
which has most favourably distinguished itself. On the 
other hand, those districts which, notwithstanding the 
“harrying” of the Local Government Board, come out at the 
bottom of the competition, will not only be held up to the 
obloquy of England, but will have their grants-in-aid 
withdrawn, compulsory rates levied on them from Whitehall, 


Liberal grants-in-aid | 
| sweated industries, or more assured of the value, 
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compared to that of the political economists who demon- 
strated in advance the impossibility of the Factory Acts. 
The only indication afforded by the article under con- 
sideration of the basis on which a legal minimum wage 
should be fixed is that it should be sufficient to “ repair 
the waste of tissue caused by the employment.” No one 
‘an be more conscious than we are of the evils of the 


| ceteris paribus, of high wages and adequate leisure 


in promoting efficiency, and therefore cheapness, of 


| . 
labour. None the less. however, are we convinced 


| 


| 
} 


that, speaking broadly, legislation is not the way in 
which we should be justified in promoting the emancipa- 
tion of those sections of the working classes which suffer 
from overwork and insufficient pay. That, for special 
reasons, it may be right to extend further the protection of 
the Factory Acts in the matter of hours in some trades in 
which women are employed, we are quite ready to believe. 


| But we are assured that interference with hours of labour 


their local authorities dissolved, and if within a reason- | or wages in the case of grown men, and with wages in the 
able time they should not decide to purge themselves , case of women, would involve an unjustifiable infringe- 
and elect competent administrators, they would be vigor- | ment of liberty, and would be likely to lead to evils which 
ously administered at their own cost by representatives | Parliament has no right to create without being able to 


of the central authority. And why not? We should 
probably differ from Mr. Webb as to the details of the 
standard of achievement to be set before local authorities, 
and in particular should doubt very seriously whether 
municipal house-building on the scale which he contem- 
plates could be judiciously made a matter in which com- 
petition should be invited and encouraged. But in regard 
to his general idea of a combined system of pressure and 
premium, directed to securing the gradual elevation of 
local sanitary administration, it seems to us that Mr. 
Webb's proposals have much to commend them. There is 
nothing that we can see in them at variance, in principle, with 
rules of legislation and administration already recognised in 
recard tothe intervention of the central Government in cases 
of extremeneglect or maladministration by local authorities. 
It is contrary to public policy and to the dignity of the 
Legislature that localities should be permitted to go on in- 
definitely making themselves centres for the cultivation 
and dissemination of disease, and seats of the propagation 
ofan unwholesome stock of citizens, by maintaining con- 
ditions of life altogether inferior to the standards of health 
upheld by the Department which is in touch with, and 
responsible to, Parliament. Another national mmimum 
which Mr. Webb would maintain, by a similar blend of 
honours and penalties, relates to education. Here also we 
see very little, in theory, to object to, and are inclined to 
believe that, in practice, the working of some such system 
as that outlined by Mr. Webb might be distinctly beneficial. 
Of course, if it were to be required, under penalty, as Mr. 
Webb anticipates and desires, that each district should 
have a duly organised and co-ordinated system of schools, 
and its scholarship ladder from the primary school to the 
University, all at the service of its youth, it would have to 
be remembered how great are the differences between the 
resources of one district and another, and the State would 
have to redress the balance in its grants-in-aid. But 
assuming that Parliament and the taxpayers were 
ready to face the charges involved in helping locali- 
ties to develop their educational equipment up to a 
generally understood standard, then there is only one 
answer to Mr. Webb’s question, “ What right has any 





supply a remedy. We know how the trend of legisla- 
tion in regard to workmen’s injuries and the action 
of Trade-Unions have combined to intensify a most 
oppressive tendency,—the lowering of the average age at, 
which workmen are unable to obtain employment. We 
know also hew completely Parliament has failed to see its 
way to the provision of any general system of old-age 
pensions. How, then, is it possible to imagine that Parlia- 
ment would contemplate a course of legislation which in 
both its branches—the limitation of hours and the require- 
ment of a minimum wage—would inevitably have the 
effect. of increasing the number of working people of both 
sexes unable to support themseives? If Bills enforcing 
the industrial minima advocated by Mr. Webb are ever 
seriously defended by responsible politicians in the century 
on which we have entered, they will have to make clear to 
their countrymen what view they take of the desirable 
minimum age for industrial exhaustion, and the maximum 
proportion which the Poor-rate should bear to the average 
citizen’s income. Not till there is evidence that they have 
thought these points out, on humane and rational lines, 
will they induce the British public to discuss seriously the 


experiments sketched and desired by Mr. Sidney Webb. 





PROSPECTS OF THE EDUCATION BILL 


G1 O far as the construction of the Education Bill goes, 
Ss the Government have done their best to ensure that 
it shall become law this year. They have curtailed its 
proportions in every possible way. For some of the most 
urgent educational problems they have rather indicated 
than provided a solution. For some they have been con- 
tent to hand over the task of discovering a solution to other 
people. The Bill taken by itself aims simply at creating 
a new authority to deal with secondary education. How 
this authority shall deal with it, and whether elementary 
education shall at some future day be handed over to 
the same authority, are questions upon which the authors 
of the Bill do little more than express a preference. But. 
small as the Bill is, there is quite enough in it to excite a 
very determined resistance, and the points for the Govern- 


part of the Kingdom to rear its quota of citizens in | ment to consider are the quarter from which this resist- 


\gnorance, or to suffer even one potential genius to be lost 
to the community ¢ “—Why, none. 

But these admissions, which we readily make, as to the 
points on which we should be glad to see and to further 
progress on the lines predicted and desired by Mr. Webb, 
in no way affect the strength of our objection to what we 
regard as the radically unsound aims embodied in the 
latter part of his communication to the Observer. To his 
sanitary and educational minimum he would add a 
“minimum of leisure and recreation secured by law to 
every citizen.” Any workman or workwoman working 
for wages beyond eight hours a day would be “re- 
garded and blamed,” and any employer giving wages for 
work beyond that limit would be actually punished when 
found out, as being a party to “virtual embezzlement.” 
Further, there would be a “national minimum of wages,” 
and the state of mind of persons who are unable to 
imagine how such a law could possibly be enforced is 





| ance will come and the position they will take up in view 


of it. Speaking generally, the resistance will come from 
the School Boards. In fact, whatever it may be in inten- 
tion, the Bill is a Bill for their disestablishment. There is 
not a word of any such design in the Bill. The whole 
province of elementary education is left on one side. The 
School Boards remain the sole local authority as regards 
the schools, the teachers, and the children. But in setting 
up a new local authority for the control of secondary educa- 
tion the Bill does in fact do all the things which it almost 
ostentatiously avoids doing. It does sointhis way. There 
has grown up a general, we might almost say a universal. 
agreement among educationalists that the authority which 
has the control of education should be a single authority 
The opponents of the Bill are as convinced upon this point 
as its supporters. But if there is to be only one educa- 
tional authority, where would be the purpose of creating a 
new one if it were not to supersede the authority already 
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in existence? It is inconceivable that the Government 
should first bring in a. Bill to make the County Councils 
the authority for secondary education, and then in the 
following Session tell Parliament that, as there ought to 
be only one authority for all schools, and the School 
Boards must remain that authority as regards elementary 
schools, the County Councils will have to divest them- 
selves of their new powers and to hand over the secondary 
schools to the School Boards. ‘The School Boards are 
quite right in their forecast of what the Bill is intended 
to doin theend. It is meant to set up one authority for 
ill schools, and that one authority is to be an Education 
Consinittes of the County Council. 

- The Government must have known before they 
drew the Bill how such a scheme as this would 
be received by some at least of the School Boards. 
They are in occupation of the ground; they have 
brought great zeal and energy to their work; they have 
dene much to promote education among classes which 
but for them might have remained without instruction. 
All this may be admitted fully and freely by the warmest 
supporters of the Bill, without in the least shaking their 
conviction that a different authority—an authority com- 
posed of different persons elected in a different way, and 
representing what will virtually be a different constituency 
—will do the work of the School Boards better. But we 
do not expect the School Boards in all cases to see this 
for themselves. The large Boards will wish to retain 
their powers for one set of reasons, the small Boards will 
wish to retain theirs for another set of reasons. The large 
Boards will fear that their disposition to magnify their 
office will be moderated by the less exclusive enthusiasm 
of the County Councils. The small Boards will fear that 
their desire to put economy before education will not 
animate the more enlightened Committees which will super- 
sede them. We have a foretaste of the spirit in which the 
Bill will be fought in the speeches of a deputation from 
the National Union of Teachers at the Co-operative Con- 
gress. The electors, said one teacher, must not allow their 
Members any rest until they have badgered the Govern- 
ment into dropping the Bill. It is nothing less, said 
another, than “a conspiracy on the part of the classes to 
filch away from the masses those educational advantages 
which they have enjoyed for the last twenty years.” Tall 
taik of this kind may be thought too absurd to 
call for notice. But it is the tall talk of a very 
powerful body, and a body which has great weight 
with the parents of the children attending elementary 
schools, every one of whom has a vote. ‘This was one 
element, and a very influential element, in the opposition 
tothe Bill of 1896. Had it stood alone it would not have 
been strong enough to impose its will upon the Govern- 
ment. It was able to do this by virtue of the support 
which it received from many who disliked the Bill for 
quite different reasons. The same thing is not unlikely 
to be repeated in the present instance. The Bill, say 
some, ought to be very much more comprehensive than it 
is. The House of Commons is asked to spend a great 
deal of time in passing what will be nothing more, when 
passed, than the first draft of an Education Bill. Such a 
task generates nothing but weariness. The enemies of the 
Bill will be active and persistent because they know that 
if this effort on the part of the Government can be 
defeated there will never be another. Ministers will have 
tried passing a big Bill, and they will have tried passing a 
little Bill, and they will equally have failed in both. What 
better indication can they require that the subject is one 
which a Unionist Government will be well advised in 
letting alone? If the friends of the Bill crowd the notice- 
paper with amendments designed to make it better, they 
will be simply playing into the hands of the party that is 
bent upon bringing about its withdrawal. 

An article by Mr. Ernest Gray, M.P., in the Fortnightly 
Review for June shows that this warning is not unneeded. 
Mr. Gray makes many criticisms upon the Bill, and we are 
not geing to deny that many of them—possibly all of them— 
are well founded. In a really striking paragraph he 
enumerates the particulars in which it is incomplete. 
“Viewed as a complete scheme standing alone without 
supplement, the Education Bill is a failure: viewed as a 
proposal for organising secondary education, and as the 


inasmuch as the Bill is incomplete, and yet “is , 
essential portion of a desirable whole ...., , comple. 
tion is essential.” Yes, we reply, essential in another 
Session,—a Session in which more time can be given to 
it and in which the Government will have the advant oe 
the very great advantage, of building upon a foundation 
already laid. But to attempt to complete it now would 
to our thinking, be to court disaster. So long as tho 
amendments to the Bill are only hostile amendments 
the Government will have no difficulty in dealing with 
them. They will hear a certain number of speeches jn 
support of each proposal, they will state as briefly as 
they can the reasons which lead them to reject it, and 
they will then ask the House to go to a division. But if they 
are confronted by an equally long array of amendments 
coming from the benches behind them, they will not be 
able to take this simple course. The movers will give 
their reasons for thinking that the Bill will be very much 
better if the additions they propose are made in it: 
the Government will have to state why, though they 
agree with these additions in principle, they disapprove of 
the attempt to introduce them into the present Bill; and 
then time will have to be found in which the Opposition 
may explain their grounds for holding that bad as the Bill 
is already, it would be far worse if it were amended in the 
proposed fashion. It is conceivable that under this pro. 
longed treatment the Bill might in the end become a better 
Act. But it would not become an Act at all in the year 
1901. Mr. Gray tells us, indeed, that “the easiest plan to 
remove a multitude of amendments from the notice-paper” 
would be for the Government “to place a few there them. 
selves.” That is not the lesson we draw from Parliamentary 
history. If Ministers had seen their way to introducing a 
large measure of educational reform in February, and had 
been able to make it the chief business of the present 
Session, it might have been different ; but to attempt to 
convert a small Bill into a great one with Whitsuntide 
already behind them, and in face of an Opposition united 
on this point if on nothing else, would argue a hopefulness 
for which there is no possible justification. To stick to 
the Bill as it is, and to let their followers know that they 
intend to pass it as it is, no matter how long they may ba 
in doing this, is a humbler but a far safer counsel than 
Mr. Gray’s. 








THE MINDS OF THE DARK RACES. 

T is stated demi-officially that Lord Curzon, with the con. 

sent of the India Office, has sanctioned the expense of 
an ethnographical survey of India, to be made as completely 
and with the same minuteness as the topographical survey, 
That will really be a great work, and if well performed, as it 
is nearly certain to be, the Indian Government, when it does 
step into the field of scientific inquiry, being very thorough, 
it should produce results of more value than the gratification 
of intellectual curiosity. In education in particular, and even 
in administration, we underrate the extreme variety of origin 
among the peoples of India, and among the different strata of 
the population, and are apt to proceed as if they were all 
Aryans, that is, persons with receptive brains, instead of 
recognising that large divisions of them, perhaps a fourth of 
the population, are still half-civilised Australoids or aboriginal 
“ Mongols,’ whose brains need preparation before they can 
understand, much less assimilate, Western ideas. The minds 
of Europeans do not differ so much from those of Brahmins 
or others of the dominant castes as those of Brahmins differ 
from those of large sections of the labouring classes, and in 
applying the same treatment to both we waste force. The 
result of the inquiry will be awaited with great interest, and 
we wish that it could be extended a little further so as to in- 
clude all the dark races, or, which would be nearly the same 
thing, the entire British Empire. And we wish also that it 
could be widened so that we could obtain data for drawing 
conclusions, not only as to the physical, but as to the mental 
differences among mankind. They are, we are convinced, as 
serious and real as the difference between “long heads” and 
“short heads,” or between “ whites” and “blacks”; and as 
for the next two or three centuries our main _ business 
will be the training of dark races, we should like, so far a3 
it may be possible, to understand them, and s0 avoid 





foundation for one single authority, it is a distinet step in 
the right direction.” And then he go2s on to argue that 





fruitless, or even mischievous, expenditure of energy. On 
some points, of course, the knowledge is out of our reach, 
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put on others the careful collation of the evidence of experts, 
and patient inquiry among the people themselves, especially 
among the very large and little-noticed classes who perform 
among them the functions of our own Board-school teachers— 
they exist in Asia in thousands from Syria to Canton, and 
wherever Mahommedan ideas have spread in Africa—would 
yield us a mass of information. We will just point out two or 
three directions in which such information would be invaluable. 


Nothing is settled yet as to a point indispensable to the 
future construction of the machinery of tropical government, 
the comparative courage of the dark races. The differences 
ave extreme, and though empirically we know something 
about them, the certainties are comparatively few. In India, 
for instance, there are races, like the Bengalees and some of 
the tribes of Madras, who cannot by any provocation be 
induced to fight, or be trained as soldiers, and they live side 
by side with others, like the Ghoorkas—secured for us by the 
intellectual acumen of one man, Mr. Brian Hodgson—and 
the Mahommedan converts in Madras called Moplahs, who 
ave both probably braver than the very bravest of the white 
races. Why ave the former such exceptional soldiers, while 
it is fancied that their close kinsfolk in the Shan States and 
Indo-China are rather timid? Is the cause merely the 
Rajpoot cross in the Ghoorkas, who physically show no signs 
of it, but look like rather inferior Mongols; oris it, as we half 
suspect, that the Indo-Chinese are not cowards at all, but 
men who have lost something, not so much of their nerve as 
of their self-confidence 2? The whole future of the French 
occupation of Indo-China, or of ours, if we should ever 
supersede them, depends upon the response to that 
question, to which as yet the answer is most imper- 
fect. Then does the difference depend upon habit, upon 
difference of diet—a subject involving the entire future of 
Christianity in India—or upon religion, as so many observers 
alfirm as regards all Mussulinan converts, or purely upon 
race? Even as regards Chinese there is a most amazing con- 
tlict of evidence, competent observers declaring that they are 
essentially timid, while others equally competent assert that 
they have innately all the capacities of soldiership,—a differ- 
ence explained by Chinamen themselves by attributing to the 
peoples of different districts entirely different characters. As 
amatter of fact, Chinese from Yunnan have beaten French 
Regulars ; while Chinese from Shantung seem unable to stand 
up to any Europeans, or even to Japanese, who spring from the 
same race. In Africa the investigation is even more pressing, 
for African armies are yet to build. There is a great body of 
evidence to show that the higher African races, though purely 
black, such as the Bantu, are decidedly brave, and if crossed 
with the Arab, exceptionally so; but many experts, including, 
we fancy, all Boers, deny this, and attribute true bravery to 
the blacks only when under certain influences, of which severe 
discipline is one. There is, we believe, a difference of opinion 
on the subject even in the Southern States of the Union, where 
knowledge must be extensive and practical,—a difference so 
great that it can be explained only by wide differences in the 

origin of the quondam slaves, who belonged originally to at 
least four unconnected tribes. 

Courage is a quality of which we can easily obtain evidence, 
but it is much more difficult to obtain testimony as to 
capacities for imbibing religious teaching. Is the religious- 
ness of certain races a result of mental terror, or of brightness 
of imagination? We should answer ourselves the latter as 
regards most natives of India, but many experienced mission- 
aries would give a different verdict, and both would draw a 
marked distinction between the higher and lower castes, those 
who are within and those who are outside Hindooism. What 
isit in the mind-of the coloured Aryan to which Mahom- 
medanism so appeals that the Hindoo who has accepted 
Islam has a mind for ever shut to Christianity? Are the 
tribes of Africa actually unable to receive certain ethical 
ideas, or merely unwilling, or what is it in their minds on 





which Mahommedanism takes so strong a hold that they 
seem after “conversion” to become different men? They | 
seem to obtain from that faith a relief from terror of many 

kinds, but do they or do they not? Are there African tribes, | 
us seems probable from the American evidence, with a natural 
proclivity towards Christianity, or is that purely a delusion 





born of religious hope? What superstition lingers longest, 
and which of the dark races bas on the whole the least in- | 





clination to yield to its terrors? ‘Till we know much more 
than we do of these subjects, much of our efforts at prose- 
lytism must be thrown away; yet upon these points masses of 
scattered evidence must exist, especially in the reports to the 
Roman Propaganda, and there seems no reason why, with 
patience and assiduity, they should not be collected, and, as it 
were, boiled down into guidance available for all who are ready 
to devote their lives to the work. The mere fact that with 
this information, once collected, the right men could distribute 
themselves to the right places, would prevent a hideous waste 
of energy. We should no longer send organisers to Arabias 
where they are not wanted, and eloquent ‘preachers to Africa, 
where they are not understood. 

Then there is the question of ordinary mental capacity. 
The average European almost denies this to every coloured 
man, and even those who know are perplexed and uncertain 
about it. They are not sure whether or not the dark races 
have a close limit to their receptivity, or whether, if patiently 
instructed, they can receive everything, whether they really 
learn, or are only apt in imitation. Most observers affirm a 
liability to mental arrest in dark men, yet perceive vast dif- 
ferences, like that which in India sends Brahmin boys to the 
top of every College. The Brahmin, it is said, is semi-Aryan, 
and that is considered sufficient; but the young Japanese is 
most certainly not Aryan, and he is just as apt to acquire all 
that he wants to acquire from the European. Which among 
the coloured peoples can acquire everything, for those are the 
peoples to utilise as non-commissioned officers in the war of 
civilisation? Mr. Blyden, perhaps the ablest of black men, 
used to say that the emancipated slaves were the best agents; 
but are they the superiors, or even the equals, of the Arabs ? 
That there are tribes which cannot laugh is, we think, dis- 
proved; but that there are tribes with brains so limited that 
the effort to enlarge them produces disease is certain from 
Australian examples, and there may be many with distinct 
natural and irremediable incapacities. There are scores of 
thousands of persons in England, otherwise competent, who 
could no more be taught Euclid than so many cats could, and 
there may be—we have for ourselves no doubt there are—entire 
races with similar disabilities. Effort is wasted upon them, and 
it seems a pity that the whites out of pure ignorance should 
waste it. Nobody doubts the existence in every country of 
extraordinary differences in the power of memory, and why 
should there not be equal differences as regards the same 
faculty among different races? Charles Reade, the novelist, 
who had sometimes vivid insight, had a theory that defective 
memory lay at the root of savage incapacities; and though 
that is not true, the lowest Australians remembering fright- 
fully complicated pedigrees, it is possible that the power of 
attention which evolves memory is among some peoples, on 
some subjects, wholly wanting. Otherwise how do we 
explain the existence of savages who, with ten fingers on 
their hands, can only count up to five? Suppose, however, 
that the inquiry revealed the substantial mental equality of ° 
all human beings, as most missionary societies wish to believe, 
think how certainty as to that point would clarify Western 
thought, political, religious, and educational. We believe 
nothing of the sort, but we frankly confess that the 
boundaries of divergence are hard to define, and that thought 
each race has probably its own final limitations, there is no 
complete proof that such limitation is not produced by 
bewilderment, or other temporary causes. Whatever the 
result, it is of vital importance to English work in the world 
to read the characters of the dark races, and we cannot do it 
until we have ascertained the limits of their mental powers. 
That is a branch of ethnology the want of which no measure- 
ment of heads, or photographs of faces, or even study of 
origins, can adequately supply, yet it could in large measure 
be supplied if we would endure the necessary trouble and 
expense. 





THE LOOKER-ON. 
OME people are born onlookers. To them life is a show, 
s —of infinite variety and fascination. ' They do not 


desire to act themselves; they have the dramatic, as distinct 
from the histrionic, instinct. The smallest “seed of circum- 
stance ” is fruitful in scenes. They have an eye for dramatic 
unity, for that quality in a situation to which all its details 
are subordinate, or merely help in the promotion of its 
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general effect. There seems, at first sight, something rather | every person in the house in which she lived filled her with 


inhuman in this view of life, and yet such people are generally | intense interest. Her stage, however, was not confined to 
not hard-hearted; some sort of sympathy is a necessary | ber immediate surroundings. She could not read with ease 
’ 


yart of their power of dramatic perception. On the other | and for years before she died she could not leave her 


room, 


hand, they are seldom unhappy ; sorrows in which they have | yet she managed to know a good deal that went on in the 
uo personal part do not affect them long, they do not dwell | outside world, and at the time of the Diamond Jubilee entered 
upon any one side of life, tragedy is never long upon the | so keenly into the spirit of municipal rejoicing that she 
stage, or if it is, they cannot keep their attention from | illuminated her top-floor hack window with penny lamps and 


the farcical side-plots in which the drama of life is so} flags. Nothing but chimney-pots and roofs were to be see 


n 


rich. If, as occasionally happens, circumstances oblige them | trom her window, neither could any one but herself see the 
to look on at a problem-play of pain which may be going on | decorations—*‘ only the cats” as she ruefully admitted—yet 
upon the only corner of the stage for the moment within their | the sight of her poor little show symbolised for her the whole 
field of vision, they may be fain to shut their eyes and close | Jubilee, and enabied her in imagination to admire the pageant, 
their ears upon a world which for a little while seems filled | Some people, like Hans Andersen's * Auntie,” can enjoy the 
with shrieks, but the spell of dramatic interest which always | piece from the worst seat in the house. Yet even“ Auntie,” ag 
enthrals them will soon force them to look again, and prob- | our readers may remember, regretted the change of fortune 
ably by that time the curtain has gone down upon the | which took her out of her narrow court, where her “ windows 
tragedians and perhaps the fool is playing the chief part. ; were her theatre box,” and removed her to a less frequented 
Time always flies with these people, and they sit very tight | row without opposite houses. The sight of still life did not 
to life, tighter than those men who are more burdened by its | entertain “ Auntie.” “ Where I live now,” she complained, 
responsibility, who concentrate their attention upon their | “I seem to be clear out in the country, not a living soul in 
duty, and set their hearts upon something which for them- | sight unless I go into the back kitcben and clamber on 
selves or others they never cease to want. Such go straight; to the sink; that’s the only way of getting at my 


through life in pursuit of a purpose without staring about | neighbours. 
them, getting satisfaction out of their work and resignation | see right into the flax dealer's.” 


Now in that old court of mine I could 
This “seeing into the 


out of its accomplishment, and faith or fatigue, as the case | flax dealer's” is a source of much happiness, or rather of 
may be, makes them ready to rest or hopeful to live at | much interest and distraction, which comes to the same 


the last. 


But with the looker-on this is not so. He has no con- 
centration, he is never tired, the drama of life is always going 
on, and he cannot bear the idea that he must some day cease 
to follow it. In a great measure he is master of his fate. Loss 
of fortune, failure, the new Giant Despair whom we call 
ennui, are all powerless to injure him, but he fears death 
horribly, and he dreads the one or two personal blows which, 
while leaving him in the theatre of life, might shut him out 
from the show altogether. Certain types of face seem to pre- 
dominate in certain centuries, and if we say of a man that he 
looks as though he came out of the eighteenth century we 
do not necessarily refer to the cut of his clothes. Just in the 
same way certain types of mind seem to predominate at 
certain epochs, and we believe that the type we have just 
described was never go prominent as at the present day. 


The world is full of good and bad examples of it, and it is this | 


keen interest in the spectacle of life which partly accounts 
for the present rush of the country population into the 
towns. Of course, the ease of obtaining work in London may 
have more to do with it, but we fancy that the ease of 
getting it in towns and the difficulty of getting it in 
the country are both exaggerated. Wages in London 
are higher; on the other hand, old age begins very much 
earlier. Competition is making the prime of life terribly 


short in London, while in the country the greater possibilities | 


of human relations between employers and employed tend to 
stretch it out very late. Old age is a misfortune which can 
only be warded off by a worse,—it is a misfortune which all 
expect to share, and with which the employer who sees his 
men almost always sympathises. The country offers many 
advantages, and we do not think that rational self-interest 
alone will account for the modern preference of the lower 
classes for town life. There is generally sentiment as well as 
reason at the bottom of any widespread movement. No 
doubt those who live in a crowd occupy, or at least think they 
occupy, the best places from which to watch the drama of 
life; not but that it can be seen from everywhere. Those 
who have the real passion “for to admire and for to see”’ are 
never without the power to indulge it. True, they may some- 
times have to pay for their amusement, but they will not 
think much about that. With the ‘“time-expired soldier 
man,” they will say :— 


«TI paid my price for finding out, 
Nor never grudged the price I paid, 
But set in clink without my boots 
Admiring how the world was made.” 


We ourselves have known an old woman, living upon 3s. 
a week, for whom this power of dramatie perception gilded 
an otherwise entirely dull life. The affairs and character of 


thing. A great deal is said about the unhappiness of slum 
life,—not too much perhaps; to get it believed in is the only 
chance of stirring men up to devise some plan for its improve. 
ment, pity being undoubtedly the strongest moral lever in the 
present day. All the same, there is happiness in the slums, 
and the secret of that happiness comes, we believe, from the 
delight which townsmen, and especially townswomen, take in 
watching their fellow-creatures. The uneducated Londoner 
is gregarious rather than social; of friendship in the sense 
in which it exists in all classes above him he knows very little, 
He likes to have neighbours, but he, and again more especially 
she, does not look to make friends. Pleasure in the inter. 
change of ideas is the slow result of education, but a taste for 
the drama of life is inborn. 

The prominence into which the stage has lately arisen, and 
the enormous increase in the output of novels, are both 
symptoms of the prevalence of this new manner of regarding 
| life. In this sign of the time, for our own part, we see more 
toadmire than tofear. It points to a great increase of mental 
and imaginative vitality, both of which have now been fostered 
in England by thirty years of education. This new birth of 
imagination is partly responsible for the Imperial idea, and 
very largely responsible for the new philanthropy. It is this 
intense interest in the drama of life which enables men not 
consciously acting under any definite religious impulse to do 
among those with whom they are in no personal sympathy 
‘arduous and often repulsive work, whose failure they con- 
tinually see and of whose success they are seldom sure. The 
men and women to whom they have held out a helping hand 
are no sooner assisted over the particular stile which baulked 
them than they are lost in the crowd. Perhaps they have 
been set on their feet for life; but even if this is 
the case, they probably will not return to give thanks, 
perhaps at the next stile they fell and never got up. No one 
knows: only the inexplicable fascination of the new characters 
and new situations appearing and developing themselves 
before him keeps the non-religious philanthropist from utter 
discouragement. And the distraction which the drama of 
life offers to the religious man may be to him also of the 
greatest recreative value. While this dramatic interest is 
seasoned by some ethical interest it can do nothing but good. 
The danger is that the tolerance engendered by imagination 
and sympathy should lead to a loss of power of moral dis- 
evimination. It is a subject for pride in many writers of 
fiction of the present day that they do not know right from 
wrong. To point out their ignorance to them is to show that 
one knows nothing about art. We hope the world may soou 
grow tired of these “ high-falutin’” artists. According to 
Bacon, “the inclination to Goodness is deeply imprinted 
in the Nature of Man”; without it “Man is a Busy, Mis- 
chievous, Wretched Thing, no better than a kind of Virmin,” 
As such his antics will not long be worth watching. 
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_——_—_ 
THE MIGRATIONS OF INSECTS. 

7 OT long ago a story was current which sounds like the 
1 | yealisation of a collector's dream, A ship was crossing 
the Atlantic from the United States, and was followed by a 
number of butterflies of a large species called the “ black- 
yeined brown.” ‘The butterflies kept up with the ship, prob- 
ably alighting on it at night, and when the steamer drew 
near the Scilly Islands were still following it. Shortly after- 
wards thirteen of these American butterflies were said to have 
been caught in Cornwall, it was alleged by friends of an ento- 
mologist on board, who contrived to let them know by the 
earliest possible means that such distinguished strangers 
might be expected. 

Whether the story is based on fact the writer knows not. 
But there is good reason to think that butterflies do occasion- 
ally cross the sea, whether by choice or compulsion, and that 
they are not the only insects that do so. Others also travel 
vreat distances by land, or migrate to pastures new on ships, 
in trains, and among the feathers of birds. The unusual 
numbers of the Camberwell beauty butterfly seen two 
years ago on the South Coast were believed to have been 
blown across, or to have flown across with a fair wind, 
from France, whence also passengers on the Calais-Dover 
boats saw not long ago swarms of common white butterflies 
crossing the Channel. This is not in the least surprising. 
The large vanessas, such as the red admiral or Camber- 
well beauty, fly swiftly and strongly. One came out to a 
Scotch boat going up Channel and accompanied it all the way 
to the Clyde. When Darwin was off the mouth of the 
Plata, and also off the Patagonian shore, the ship was often 
surrounded by insects. ‘“ One evening,” he writes, “ when we 
were ten miles from the Bay of St. Blas, vast numbers of 
butterflies, in bands or flocks of countless myriads, extended 
as far as the eye could range. More species than one were 
present, but the main number were very similar to the 
common English colias edusa. Even by the aid of a telescope 
it was not possible to see a space free from butterflies. 
Some seamen cried out ‘it was snowing butterflies.’ ” 

There seems to be an occasional migration of insects into 
this country across the North Sea. Very few people who 
have lived on the coast of Norfolk or Suffolk doubt it. From 
time to time insects are found washed up by the waves, or 
floating near the shore, in numbers “ like dust for multitude.” 
It is possible that they were blown off-shore first, and then 
washed up again, by a change of wind. But it does not seem 
probable that they would be in such compact masses if dispersed 
and struggling against an adverse gale at some distance from 
land. On the other hand, it is well known that birds some- 
times fall into the sea from exhaustion when crossing towards 
land, and the case of these lady-birds seems much the same. 
Sometimes the drowned invaders consist of black flocks of 
the tiny turnip beetles, which lie on the waves like soot. 
Fishermen who spend much of their time off the mouth of 
the Wash and the North Norfolk coast have told the writer 
that butterflies constantly visit their boats, flying zn from the 
sea; and from time to time blue butterflies are seen lying at 
short intervals, from yard to yard, along miles of the sea- 
fringe of sand on the Lincoln coast. 

The painted lady butterfly appears to assemble for migra- 
tion as swallows do. Great columns of them many yards 
wide have been seen flying in a given direction. A locust 
alighted on the deck of the ‘Beagle’ at a distance of 
three hundred and seventy miles from land. If an insect 
only four inches long can make such a flight, no limits can be 
set to the possible migrations of locusts. They cross seas 
and even mountains. Some years ago they appeared near Dar- 
jeeling. Whence they came is not precisely known. But it is 
believed that they erossed the Himalayas from Thibet. 
The invasions of locusts are best remembered when for some 


their flicht is generally taken, and to make a vast aerial trek 
into others, 
The records remain, emphasised by the actual losses inflicted, 
and not infrequently by more serious misfortunes. 
Middle Ages a locust invasion of the North or West was re- 
garded as one of the regular precursors of great pestilences. 
They are noted as among the forerunners of these great 
calamities. In 1528 there appeared in the Mark of 
Brandenburg, during the prevalence of a south-east wind 





Such invasions naturally attract great attention. 
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and a great drought, swarms of locusts, “as if this prog- 
nostic too of great epidemics was not to be wanting,” says 
Hecker. This “prognostic” had been observed before the 
Black Death in the fourteenth century, the beginning of the 
“ morbific conditions ” in the Far East having been innumer- 
able locust swarms, which destroyed the crops in Hunan, and 
caused the famine which pestilence followed. Locusts 
appeared in Franconia in incredible swarms in 1337, and 
the celebrated “stinking mists’’ which spread over Italy in 
1348 were made worse by the odour of putrefying locusts, 
“which had spread from the East to the West.” The locusts 
were regarded as having been summoned by celestial wrath 
to complete the destruction of mankind which earthquake, 
famine, and pestilence had begun. In 1542 swarms of locusts 
migrated from the interior of Asia, and travelled across 
Europe, as far North as the Elbe, and as far South as Spain. 
The Turks were then invading Hungary, and by a natural 
coincidence brought the plague with them. 


Induced migration of insects offers some curious points 
in political natural history. At the beginning of the 
last century the possibility of introducing the cochineal 
insect was much discussed in India. Red dye was ex- 
pensive and scarce; but red was a colour highly prized 
and for which there was a great demand. Clearly if 
the cochineal could be introduced there would be a sale 
to a vast local population. The cultivation of the cactus 
on which it fed, and of the insects themselves, which are 
planted out in little communities on each young cactus- 
plant, seemed exactly suited for the laborious Hindoos. 
To add to the wealth of the many nations and languages of 
the peninsula by the induced migration of one hardy plant 
and a little red blight seemed almost a natural miracle, yet a 
possible one. Yet for some reason, though the economic argu- 
ments were allsound, the cochineal insect refused to migrate 
with a cheerful mind. It flourished when taken from its 
native Mexico to the Canary Islands, that Western foster- 
mother of other tropical products, and to some degree in Java 
and Algiers. But the parts of India to which it was taken 
did not suit it. On the other hand, an equally insignificant 
insect has crossed the Atlantic, and not only the Atlantic, but 
the New World itself, and been settled on the Pacific coast by 
the aid and desire of the Californian fruit-growers. The 
story of its journey and establishment is like an echo of some 
anecdote by Herodotus of Greek rites rationalised by reference 
to some Egyptian “mystery.” The ancients had an imme- 
morial custom of hanging up branches of a wild fig, which 
they called the goat fig, just as we speak of the “ dog”’ rose, 
on the edible fig-trees at certain seasons, in the belief that the 
wild fig fertilised the other. In this they were perfectly right, 
but it was not done in the way in which they thought. 
Though the wild fig has male and female flowers, the former 
do not directly fertilise those of the edible fig. That is done 
by an insect hatched in the female blossom of the wild tree, 
These blossoms turn into galls, the galls in turn liberate a 
fly, the fly visits and is covered with the pollen of the wild 
fig, and then flies into the female flower of the other and 
fertilises it. In order that the edible figs introduced into 
California from Asia Minor might be properly fertilised 
these insects were introduced, it having been found that 
without them the trees did not give a proper yield. 


A curious instance of insect migration in which the creature 
seems to have travelled in order either to “ better itself,” or 
because it is naturally of an adventurous turn, was given some 
years ago by a Russian diplomatist who in the intervals of 
political work applied himself to the task of unravelling the 
ancient and widespread belief that bees are born from the 
bodies of dead oxen. It is a belief of remote antiquity, which 
appears in many languages. The author identified it as a 
fly called Erystalis tenax, which, in addition to being very 
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reason unknown they decide to leave the regions over which | like a bee, has the power of feeding on and breeding in a very 


| great number of substances, nice or nasty. 


In proof of 
this the author quoted evidence as to the curious migrations 
of the fly, which has in recent years accompanied ships into 
most quarters of the globe, and become a colonist, like the 
brown rat or the cockroach. The large Oriental cockroach is 
now firmly established in this country. In return for this 
doubtful blessing we have sent to New Zealand the humble- 
bee to fertilise the Antipodean clover, and are, it is said, about 
to export lady-birds tu eat the Llight on the vines of Australia, 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





CANON GORE ON THE EUCHARIST. 


(To THE EpITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 


S1r,—The letter of your correspondent “X” in the Spectator 
of May 25th reviewing Canon Gore's recent book on the 
Eucharist ends by an allusion to the present Protestant 


agitation which is unfair and misleading, and as one who 
has taken, and is taking, some part in that movement, I 
must appeal to your sense of justice to admit a few words 
in reply. Your correspondent writes :—*I trust one effect of 
the book will be to allay anxiety among moderate men, who 
are naturally apt to suppose that the charges so loudly made 
against the High Church party of disloyalty to English 
Church teaching ave as true as they are loud. Until the 
English Church Union expels Mr. Gore, I shall prefer to 
take its theological views from him, rather than from Mr. 
Kensit or Mr. Fillingham.” The first inference suggested by 
this passage is that Mr. Kensit and Mr. Fillingham represent 
the Protestant party,—a piece of misrepresentation which 
might have passed unnoticed had it stood alone. The second 
inference, however, is less obviously untrue. It is that the 
“charges” which have been brought against the Ritualists 
are shown to be unnecessary by the contents of Canon Gore’s 
book. The following are the charges against Ritualism—not 
as it is found always and everywhere, but as it exists in places 
—in connection with the doctrine and administration of the 
Lord’s Supper :— 

(1) The teaching of a local descent upon the altar at the 
moment of consecration. 

(2) A doctrine of the Presence which is indistinguishable by 
children and the uneducated, if indeed by any one, from 
the full Roman doctrine of Transubstantiation. 

(3) A ritual closely approximating to that of the Roman Mass. 

(4) The introduction of devotions from the Roman “ Ordinary 


of the Mass,” and of secret prayers from the Roman “ Canon 
of the Mass,” 


(5) The offering of the Host. 

(6) Black Masses. 

(7) The virtual adoration of the Reserved Sacrament. 

(8) Children’s Eucharists : and the celebration of Holy Com- 

munion without proper opportunity for communicants. 

Contemporary Ritualism therefore is not on the same plane 
as Canon Gore’s treatise,—which, in fact, disclaims sympathy 
with, or approval of, more than one of the offences of 
Ritualism. The book is indeed, I venture to think, open 
to adverse criticism, partly on the ground that it omits to 
take into adequate consideration the words of Institution in 
their entirety,—a point on which the late Canon Vogan in his 
work on the Eucharist, published some years ago, laid much 
stress; while, on the other hand, Canon Gore's teaching of an 
“Objective Presence” is to many of us a deduction as un- 
necessary as it is unwelcome. But it may safely he said that, 
if the Ritualistic section had gone no further in connection 
with the Sacrament than the volume in question, there would 
have been (upon this point) no such agitation as at present 
exists; or, if one had been attempted, it would have received 
no support from moderate and liberal men. I may add that 
the thought from which Canon Gore sets out is one from 
which no disciple of the present Bishop of Durham would 
dissent. “ By eating Christ's flesh is meant, as we have seen, 
receiving into ourselves and appropriating by faith what we 
can only describe as the spiritual principle of His manhood; 
and by ‘ drinking His blood,’ receiving and absorbing His 
human but God-united life."—I am, Sir, &c., 
W. E. Bowen. 


119 Barkston Gardens, Earl's Court, S.W. 









INTOLERANCE OF SUFFERING. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] ; 
S1r,—There is so much of interest in the article on “ Inverted 
Witcheraft ” in the Spectator of May 25th that it seems a pity 
the writer should have had recourse to a fallacy to support 
his conclusion. This fallacy seems to be expressed in the 
following sentence :—“ There must be, besides, some new horror 
of sickness creeping into the world, stimulating the energies, 
no doubt, of sanitary inspectors, but also debilitating the old 
patience and fortitude which lie at the very root of human 





our day.” It is simply astounding to read euch word 
in the Spectator, conveying, as they do, a kind of covert 
sueer at domestic and municipal hygiene, and suggest, 
ing that our moral qualities will suffer if the lives papi 
people are made too healthy. The fallacy, as it seems to me 
consists in supposing that there is anything new in the here 
of disease, and anything to be deprecated or ashamed of in 
that most natural sentiment. ‘That it is nothing new may he 
inferred from the recorded miracles of Christ, whereof tha 
immense majority consisted simply in the expulsion of disease 
or restoration of impaired faculties. It is quite true that 
during the nineteenth century we have been able to 
throw more energy and hope into the war with disease, jy 
proportion as modern science has reformed our strategy and 
tactics, and improved our equipment. Take, for example, 
the present crusade against tuberculosis in man and beast, 
Twenty years ago civilised men, albeit they had oe. 
countered and vanquished smallpox, watched the ravages of 
tuberculosis as helplessly as five centuries before thojp 
ancestors had watched the march of the plague. Defencg 
was futile against an enemy invulnerable by any weapons they 
invented, about whose movements nothing could be known 
beforehand. Tuberculosis was vaguely classed as nereditary . 
remedy against it there was none; uncertain palliatives were 
the utmost that scientific men could attempt. But now that 
it has been shown to be simply infectious, and that complete 
victory over this enemy is no more than a question of pre. 
caution, does the writer of your article suggest that we should 
hold our hand, lest we sacrifice a valuable agent in moral dis. 
cipline ? If so, let me suggest a visit to Professor Koch's 
“lupus” ward in Berlin. In his apprehension of a diminution 
of “the old patience and fortitude” as a consequence of the 
modern “intense intolerance of bodily suffering,” the writer 
reminds me of the vigorous opposition offered fifty years 
ago by some of the “wunco’ guid” of Edinburgh to Sir 
James Simpson’s use of anesthetics in childbirth. They 
quoted to him the Scriptural doom pronounced upon woman 
that in sorrow she should bring forth. ‘True enough,” 
quoth Simpson, “ but if we are to go strictly on Biblical pre. 
cedent, I cannot forget that it is written that before God 
extracted. one of Adam’s. ribs, He cast him into a deep 
slumber.” Surely there are no truer altruists than the 
chief combatants in the war against sickness and suffering, 
When Koch isolated the bacillus of tuberculosis and Pasteur 
tracked the monster hydrophobia to its den, neither of them 
was in personal dread of these diseases; they worked for 
humanity in general and for generations unborn. As for 
those of our number who may fall into the hands of the 
enemy, we need entertain no misgivings about their bearing 
as prisoners of war, founded on the vagaries of idle folk who 
choose to call themselves Christian Scientists. I heard 
Dr. Conan Doyle lately describe an incident which he had 
witnessed, and which seems to show that although the 
average Englishman may be more cunning than of yore in 
avoiding disease, he bears it as cheerfully as ever when it gets 
its grip upon him. Four officers of the British field force 
were lying in a hospital tent, down with fever. Every morn 
ing each of them threw half-a-crown into a basin; he won 
the stakes whose temperature was highest when the doctor 
came his rounds. Mark Tapley himself could hardly have 
done more.—I am, Sir, &c., Herpert MAXxweELt. 


[We intended no sneer at sanitary precautions, but a states 
ment which we believe to be true—that fear of disease was 
deepening, especially in the better classes, into a sort of 
horror. Just as Sir H. Maxwell's letter arrived we were 
reading in a popular paper advice that all persons with cancer 
should be shut up “like lepers.’—Ep. Spectator. | 





INVERTED WITCHCRAFT. 
(To THE EDITOR THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—Your article in the Spectator of May 25th entitled 
“Inverted Witchcraft” will, I have no doubt, strike a chord 
vibrating in the minds of many at the present day. As I 
read it, I find with a sort of surprise, such as one experiences 
when one accidentally speaks one’s thoughts aloud in a room 
which appeared empty, but in reality held a listenor, that 
much that is written therein had passed through my own 
mind, but set down in an “ordered sequence to which my ways 
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strength, We believe this to be a marked feature of 





ward and haphazard thoughts had not been able to attaim 
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You speak of th . 
more enlightenment, of the brighter intelligence amid 


enhanced conditions of luxury, of the ‘ vague premonition 
that something is about to oecur “ which will give to the 


. . : . ” ss 
thought of mankind a new impetus and a new direction”; you | 


allude to the strange attraction held by the diviner for men and 
women for whom from a worldly or scientific environment such 
claims might be judged inoperative; you speak of “ white 
magie,” and by a natural sequence proceed to discuss the 
claims of the Christian Scientists, in connection with which 
body you say: “Of science there is none, for they cannot 
explain their modus operandi, and where is the Christianity ?” 
{his criticism, I venture to assert, might in truth be applied 
to all the phases of thought indicated above, if the term 
“science” be used in the ordinary sense. But science is not 
wisdom. I, too, am one of those who have an intense desire 
for more light, but I cannot, for the life of me, see that the 
ordinary acceptation of the term “science,” which includes 
(to the many) only a broad definition of physical phenomena, 
can be applied to spiritual facts, which indeed, though hard 


to define in words, are nevertheless perfectly intelligible to | 


those who have attained to them. [ hold no brief for 
the Christian Scientists; I am but imperfectly acquainted 
with their beliefs, but they have attained to a certain 
knowledge of fact—spiritual fact—for they believe in prayer 
as « fact, not as an item of what has come to be regarded as 
an outside and peculiar section of thought, not necessary (sic) 
to life—religion to wit—but as one of the forces of life. Did 
our Lord utter one word that might be called scientific? He 
spoke of prayer and fasting, and by the latter term I would 
hunbly suggest He meant self-government,—z.e., the attuning 
the body, the vehicle of physical consciousness, to the pitch 
required to vibrate spiritual—that is, divine—-harmony. You 
suy: “Like the old professors of ‘white magic,’ they ’—(this 
does not apply only to Christian Scientists, but to all seekers 
after wisdom)—*“ think the prayer of some is more efficacious 
than that of others.” Of course it is! “The fervent prayer 
of a devout man availeth much.” When a man by pure 
living, high purpose, and resolute self-government prays 
unselfishly for the good of another, not himself (except 
that he may become stronger), that prayer is most un- 
doubtedly and most unexpectedly very often fulfilled. 
That is not science, that is wisdom, and the man who 
reads these lines, who has experienced these thoughts, 
knows they are true. This fact of self-government, or at 
least this ideal of self-government, set before the Roman 
Catholic clergy—to put it briefly, chastity and self-abnegation 
—is the cause, to my thinking, of the wonderful continuity of 
the Catholic religion, in the face of the many heinous errors 
and perversion of power patent to the eye in the history of 
the Catholic Church, of the touching devotion shown by 
Catholies to the person and teaching of the priests and of the 
Church. In conclusion I would say with all humility, as 
touching what I would call these steps in wisdom, that what 
is called “ white magie is a power and fact in the spiritual 
world to which all who faithfully follow the teaching of our 
Lord do attain most assuredly.—I am, Sir, Ke., ARGO. 


_We have never questioned the power of prayer, but it must 
be prayer to God, not prayer through a paid intermediary. 
—Enp. Spectator.) 





MERCY IN HELL. 
(To THE EpIToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir.—The Spectator may have promoted some very useful 
thought by opening its columns to a discussion on the subject 
ot “Hell,” or Hades. For there is reason to fear that a 
mischievous reaction has latterly taken place from the old 
extreme dogmas of Calvinism and Roman Catholicism 
respecting eternal torment, to the opposite extreme of dis- 
regard to the Biblical declarations of the awfulness of just 
future retribution. The so-called “ Orthodox” Churches may 
he largely responsible for this reaction by their too general 
assumption that our Suaviour’s expression “everlasting 
punishment” (Keaaoss) signifies mere vengeance, useless both 
to the sufferer and the inflicter ; whereas there is abundant 
reason to understand it as implying a chastisement which, 
though.very serious and painful, may yet he of an ultimately 
blessed and beneficent nature. This principle is laid down in 


“7 


Deuter momy vill, :—“ Thou shalt also cousicer in thine heart 
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e intense desire among the good for a little | that as a man chasteneth his son, so the Lord thy God 


chasteneth thee.” And such a view is, I believe, thé only way 
of reconciling those passages in the Bible which speak of 
future retribution with those other and abundant declara- 
tions of the Fatherhood of God, and the infinite merits and 
efficacy of the redemption wrought by Christ, “ who is the 
Saviour of all men, specially of those that believe,"—a 
salvation, however, to be only fully manifested as being 
thus “a ransom for all, to be testified in due time,” 
—perhaps ages hence (1 Timothy ii. and iii.) St. Peter 
tells us that Christ “went and preached unto the spirits 
in prison” (in Hades). Then if He did this once, He 
may also do it any times or by many messengers. Like the 
teaching of His own parables, He may evermore seek His 
poor lost children “wntil He find” them, in compassionate 
regard to the hereditary frailties of humanity and the priva- 
ticn of special grace and knowledge which has been, and still 
is, the lot of most of mankind. Again, St. James seems to 
imply that those who are saved during the present dis- 
pensation are but “a kind of first fruits of His crea- 
tures, "—the anticipative and preparatory sign of an infinitely 
greater and more glorious harvest of souls hereafter. 
And St. Paul repeats and reiterates five times in one 
remarkable chapter, Romans v., the declaration that the 
benetits of Christ's death and redemption shall “much more ” 
abound, ultimately, in the “due time,” than the results of 
Adam's “fall.” St. Paul scarcely makes direct mention of 
hell in all his thirteen Epistles, though he speaks once of age- 
lasting “destruction from the presence of the Lord,” which 
may mean long-abiding deprivation of that glorious spiritual 
sunshine, in ‘outer darkness” and with “weeping and 
gnashing of teeth.” The idea of a “hell” having for its 
object a righteous discipline is not only glorifying to the 
wisdom and paternal compassion of God, but is alsoeminently 
calculated to produce a salutary fear, in view of the certainty 
of a reasonable chastisement, for ultimate happiness.—I am, 
Sir, &e., WILLIAM TALLACK. 
Upper Clapion, N.E, 





THE USES OF SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”} 

Srr,—In regard to your suggestive article in the Spectator of 
May 25th on “ The Uses of Self-consciousness,” do we not find, 
when psychologically studied, two quite different kinds of 
self-consciousness, so widely divergent in origin and result as 
to make any generalisation inadequate until the two have 
been carefully distinguished ? The one kind would seem to 
arise from a slight mental defect, and the other from a pre- 
cisely opposite cause. Thus there is a particular kind: of 
idiocy in which the subject is almost incapable of receiving, 
still less of understanding, impressions from the outside 
world—this loss of object-consciousness accompanied by a 
corresponding heightening of subject-consciousness also 
occurs in some kinds of lunacy—and instead of interpreting 
an impression in terms of externality, as when we say we 
see a tree or feel a blow from contact with the table, the 
subject interprets the impression subjectively only, feeling 
the green, for instance, but unable to attribute it to a 
tree. Such person’s universe will consist of himself and 
his feelitigs without any external world, producing the acme 
of egotism. This is a most extreme case, but useful for 
understanding slight deviations from the normal. Now, as 
we are all deficient or abnormal in some direction or other, 
the power to work mathematics, it may be, or of enjoying 
poetry, so there are some whose slight divergence from the 
normal is in the direction of a want of keen sensibility to 
outside impressions, and a consequent want of interest in 
them, confining their interest mainly to themselves. . The 
result is an overweening opinion of themselves and their 
own valve, a morbid and sensitive self-consciousness, and a 
very tiresome egotism. We call them stupid and unim- 
pressible people. Now take the opposite case, that of a person 
who, highly endowed with sensibility, makes a powerful 
response to impressions from without, and has an intelligent 
and subtle power of interpreting them. What will tend to 
be the result? Very probably a highly developed self-con- 
sciousness, owing to the extreme variety of personal feelings 
called out in response to stimulus—varied stimulus being 
highly vitalising to consciousness—but this time of what a 
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different sort, for with the interest in himself will be united 
a keen appreciation of outward things and other people, 
and it will be a highly enriched self-consciousness. He may 
very likely be an egotist, but one having an understanding of, 
and therefore sympathy with, the other-than-self, giving rise 
to the anomaly, that I have often noticed, of an unselfish 
egotist, owing to his intense power of realising other people's 
feelings through the keenness of his own. This is the egotist 
whose egotism we pardon, and whose self-consciousness does 
not repel. In the former case, the person’s self-assertiveness, 
demand for attention, and for a large part in conversation, 
without having much to give in return, makes us pronounce 
him a bore and an intolerable egotist; whilst combined with 
the arrogance we so dislike is often a considerable self-dis- 
trust, the natural corollary of his insufficient understanding 
and effective command of the world. In the other case there 
will be a sane, fair judgment cf himself and his merits, kept 
in proportion by his intimate knowledge of the world about him. 
Such self-conscious persons make the delight of society ; they 
give us a share in their rich and varied personality, and to such 
we ungrudgingly yield the place they demand. The one kind of 


self-consciousness is due to a slight degree of mental disease, | 


the other to a superabundance of healthy vitality. Its desir- 
ability will depend upon which of the two it happens to be. 
I am far from asserting that these are the only causes of self- 
consciousness ; there is the kind due to the painful conscious- 
ness of a physical defect or some social stigma, &c., and the 
two kinds enumerated above may be amenable to endless sub- 
divisions. Quite possibly, too, the two might be found in one 
and the same individual, certain aspects of his character 
developing the one kind, and certain others the other. Char- 
acter is generally so mixed that, happily, we are precluded 
from the objectionable power of placing our acquaintance in 
hard-and-fast classifications, or of ticketing them too certainly 
as of one sort or another.—I am, Sir, Xc., 
96 Sloane Street, S.W. M. Carra STuRGE. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR."] 
S1r,—The interesting article in the Spectator of May 25th on 
“The Uses of Self-Consciousness” reminds me of what Mill 
has somewhere said of that quality,—namely, that it has been 
the demon of the men of genius of the century from Words- 
worth to Byron, and from Goethe to Chateaubriand, and that 
the age owes to it much of its cheerful, as well as of its 
mournful, aspect. What is meant by this “cheerful” 
aspect? To such a question Goethe would have replied that 
self-consciousness is the path to a sympathetic knowledge of 
human nature. “Through me,’ he writes, “the German 
poets have become aware that, as a man must live from 
within outwards, so the artist must work from within outwards, 
seeing that, make what contortions he will, he can only bring 
to light his own individuality.” And a knowledge of 
human nature breeds toleration. “Tout comprendre, c’est tout 
pardonner ” is the well-worn utterance of Madame de Stat! ; 
and, in ease it should be objected that “tout comprendre”’ is 
impossible, Iam tempted to add the corollary: “ Savoir que 
tout comprendre serait tout pardonner, c’est déji beaucoup 
pardonner.” Also that characteristic product of our time, 
the ‘historic sense,” is, as it were, a mode of toleration. 
Theoretically, Mr. John Morley has less in common with 
Charles I. and with Laud than Macaulay had; and yet; 
thanks to his acquisition of the historic sense, he shows more 
sympathy with them, especially with Laud, than was ever 
shown by Macaulay. Of course, such a toleration of evil 
would be disastrous if it spread among the masses, and is 


notan unmixed boon even when limited to philosophers. “Come | 


prendre,” admits the virtuous Scherer, “c’est presque devenir 
complice”; andtobethus, asit were, hypnotised intofeelinga real 
sympathy with honest persecutors and a quasi-sympathy even 
with rogues is a heavy price to pay for understanding them. 
Only the other day I was talking to a clever lady about 
Goethe's lament or boast that, as he grew older, he became 
more tolerant; for, whenever he heard of any misdeed, he 
felt that he himself might have done the like. ‘I always find 


this a paralysing thought,” she said with an odd smile; “it 
_ ‘ 


gives me a qualm of conscience whenever I have to blow up 
the servants.” In short, it is at once a gain and a loss toa 
man when the sombre hue of his indignation is sicklied or 
silvered o'er with the pale cast of analysis, And thus, when 





een gy 
Mr. Gladstone exhorted me to cultivate the sense of sin, § 
could not belp feeling that the historic imagination blunte 
that sense, while, on the other hand, moral action impera 
tively requires it. Would there not, alas! be an element of 
truth in such a paradox as: , Assez comprendre, c'est trop 
pardonner ” ?—I am, Sir, &c., Lionet A. ToLttemacup, 
Crystal Palace Hotel, Upper Norwood. 





CO-OPERATION FOR THE ARMY, 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—Your correspondent, “An Officer Interested in Can. 
teens,” in the Spectator of May 25th disclaims for the War 
Office all responsibility for the discouragement of the Roch. 
dale system as carried on for the Army by the Canteen and 
Mess Co-operative Society. May I ask him to account for the 
following fact? Why is it that early information as to the 
movements of regiments is unobtainable from the War Office 
by that Society, though sought through legitimate channels, 
whereas it is somehow always obtainable by certain trading 
| firms ? If this information be withheld from the one and sup. 
plied to the other by official order, then I say that undue pre- 
judice is shown by the War Office against the representative of 
the Rochdale system ; if not by official order, then I am justified 
at least in suspecting that illicit influence may be at work in 
the War Office. ‘“ An Officer” challenges me to assert that ] 
have studied both sides of the question. I frankly confess 
that my studies of the War Office's side have been consider. 
ably embarrassed by dilemmas of this kind. If he will 
kindly solve this one for me, he will further my studies not a 
little, and encourage me to propound to him a few more of 
similar nature. “An Officer” goes on to say that the 
Canteen and Mess Society is a middleman’s association, and 
nothing else. Undoubtedly it is. So is also the Co-operative 
Wholesale Supply Association. The variety of articles required 
by canteens makes a middleman unavoidable. But the question 
is, what becomes of the middleman’s profits ? Are they retained 
by the middleman or returned to the consumer? This point 
*An Officer” conveniently ignores. Lastly, “An Officer” 
tries hard to fasten on me the reproach of accusing officers of 
dishonest practices. Officers, he says, manage canteens, and 
many of them (including, I presume, those who founded the 
Canteen and Mess Co-operative Society) are not ignorant, and 
are neither cheats nor robbers. Undoubtedly; and yet if an 
officer in charge of a canteen raises the profits returnable 
to the men from 5s. to nearly 14s. a head, the presumption 
is that his predecessor must have been very ignorant or very 
careless to allowtwo-thirds of the men’s profits to be intercepted 
by others. Such ignorance and neglect, however lamentable, 
are none the less greatly excusable, for officers may justly plead 
that they enter the Army to practise the military, and not 
a commercial, profession. The greater, therefore, is the need 
of relieving them of as much responsibility as possible by the 
establishment of a central supply-association on the Rochdale 
system. ‘An Officer” accuses me of hitting wildly and reck+ 
lessly ; and yet he seems disposed to shelter the War Office 
behind the whole body of British officers. I hope that he will 
not force me to pursue the battle of co-operation over this 
ground; but if he insists I am ready to meet him. “ Officers,” 
he says, “do not wish to leave their canteens in the hands of 
the Canteen and Mess Society"; though it is an undeniable 
fact that a great many commanding officers were well content 
to do so until the war called them to South Africa, But 
let the Canteen and Mess Society pass. It is as the repre- 
sentative of a system that I uphold it and shall uphold it; if 
| that system be accepted, I am content that the very name of 








| the Society should perish.—I am, Sir, Xe., 
J. W. Forrescve, 
59a Brook Street, W. 





THE CHINESE INDEMNITY. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” 
Sir.—I was much interested in the letter of Mr. Samuel Vin- 
cent on the above subject in the Spectator of May 18th. The 
various Missionary Committees are rightly trusted with full 
| powers in the direction of mission work, but this question 
of indemnity is one which concerns too intimately the priu- 
ciples of the Church of Christ to be wholly left to the decision 
of any Committee, however honoured. Many missionaries, l 
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eS . . . 

believe, are in favour of claiming compensation on the ground 
of the Chinese contempt for any sign of weakness. Whilst 
respecting the opinion of those who know more of the Chinese 
character than we who have not lived in China can know, it 
may be permitted to point out that the Japanese Buddhists 
whosetemplesin China have been destroyedare making no claim 
for compensation, and have made their appeal to the Christian 
missions to act in like manner. Surely the Japanese ought to 
understand the Chinese character at least as well as Euro- 
peans. The claim which is put in on behalf of native 
Christians who have lost so much is one of doubtful wisdom. 
Is it not, Sir, to make these virtually “aliens” by taking them 
under the protection of a foreign Government? It is not our 
policy to put barriers between the native Christians and their 
fellow-countrymen. Would not these men whom we are so 
anxious to help be despised for receiving protection from “ the 
foreign devils” ? A collection on behalf of “the poor saints ” 
in all our churches would be more apostolic. But to me the 
greatest objection to making any claim through our Govern- 
ment is that such claim is backed by the “sword.” I humbly 
submit that this is utterly foreign to the mind of Christ.—I 
am, Sir, &e., B. E. Horricu. 
Bradninch, Devon. 





THE ENGLISH MOCKING-BIRD. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Crr,—With reference to your article (Spectator, May 25th) on 
the starling heing so good a mimic, perhaps the following 
may be of interest. Many years ago when lying very ill 1 
was much irritated and annoyed by hearing (as I thought) 
the boys of the village whistling with never-ceasing repetition 
bars of a particular tune quite correctly and with great 
clearness. Steps were taken to endeavour to find the par- 
ticular boy or boys, and to put a stop to the proceeding 
that was affecting my nerves. It was then found that the 
tune was whistled by a starling in the most perfect manner, 
and when the fact was brought to my notice I was so much 
interested by it that, so far from objecting to the tune, I 
began to take a great interest in the matter and to look upon 
the bird asa personal friend. He continued to live about 
the house for some months when, to my great regret, he dis- 
appeared ; but to the end he continued to sing his little tune, 
and I regarded him with great affection.—I am, Sir, &e., 
KINGSTON. 
{To THE EpITor or THE ‘SPECTATOR.’ } 

Str,—I can corroborate the statements in your article on the 
above subject in the Spectator of May 25th respecting the 
mimicking propensities of the starling. When I was a small 
boy a starling took to mimicking a most peculiar whistle that 
iy father adopted to call his greyhounds. Thinking there 
was a prospect of sport, I used to answer this whistle as wel! 
us the greyhounds, but on several occasions only to find it 
coming from a starling perched at the top of a tall poplar; he 
made a fool of me several times, and I shall never forget it, 
und I believe he enjoyed the joke. But I must now distinctly 
contradict the statement that starlings “ have never developed 
a taste for devouring corn.” I thought this was the case until 
quite recently, but have lately found out my mistake to my 
cost, having had twenty acres of wheat almost entirely 
destroyed by them in 1899, and during the last three or four 
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where in the British Isles it would be there, but I have not 
met any one who had found a curlew’s nest, and I believe the 
nests of these birds are only to be found on the shores of the 
Arctic Sea.—I am, Sir, &e., T. C. Gorpon KERR. 

96 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C. 

[We insert our correspondent’s letter, but the curlew 
breeds to our knowledge all over Scotland, in Cumberland, 
Northumberland, and Westmoreland, and as far south as the 
Yorkshire moors.—EpD. Spectator. | 


{To THe EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—I was very much interested by your article on “ The 
English Mocking-Bird” in the Spectator of May 25th. The 
starling has always been a favourite of mine from the time 
when as a boy I used to listen to the male’s varied song and 
watcb his swelling throat as he stood in all his glory of iri- 
descent purple and green just outside the hole where his nest 
was built in an old chimney close to my bedroom window. 
This part of his song is not a half-angry challenge as some 
songs are, but a bubbling over of the delights and pleasures of 
living. He can, however, be very plaintive at times; and if 
his home be near a church, he will sing you a curious air, 
ascending in the minor key, distantly resembling a Gregorian 
chant. He can also, as you state, tune his voice to surround- 
ing sounds. At Painswick, for instance, one of his favourite 
notes is precisely the same as that given out by one of the 
high-pitched bells. I never heard quite the same tone else- 
where. If we turn from the xsthetic to the practical, we still 
owe a debt of gratitude to our active friend. Watch a pair 
quartering your lawn in the early spring. With the help of 
good field glasses you will see that the creature extracted 
after every successful dive of the beak is not a wriggling 
worm, but something distantly resembling an _ earwig. 
It is, in fact, thejlarva of the crane fly or “daddy-long- 
legs,” locally known as the “leather jacket,’ alluding to 
the hardness of its skin,—a most destructive pest. I think 
it is not going too far to say that the emerald green which 
pleases and refreshes our eyes would soon fade and wither, 
as its roots were bitten away, but for the active help of our 
beautiful allies, who at every journey to their nest carry off 
two or three of our underground foes as food for the hungry 
brood.—I am, Sir, &c., RIcHARD WILLIAMS. 
Tettenhall Wood. 





THE STORY OF A DREAM HOUSE. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—In your article in the Spectator of May 25th on the 
Diary of Sir M. Grant Duff you cite a story of a dream 
house, and say that if authentic it should be examined into. | 
think the following is a version of the same story, and this is 
thoroughly authentic. All the principals concerned are living, 
and well known. They would, I think, be willing to facilitate 


| inquiry, and the facts can easily be verified. A lady living 


| with her family in the neighbourhood of London was, during 


| awake. 


years we have had the greatest difficulty in saving the crop | 


just as it is coming through the ground, owing to the depre- 
dations of countless starlings: there is no mistake about this, 
we shot them and found the wheat in their crops. It is only 
recently that I have discovered this, and Monmouthshire 
starlings may be worse than others, but I assert that they are 
most destructive to young wheat in this county.—I am, Sir, 
&e., R. STRATTON. 
The Duffryn, Newport, Mon. 





{To Tick EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR."] 
Sir,—In your interesting article on “The English Mocking- 
Bird” in the Spectator of May 25th you refer to the fells 
bordering on the valley of the Eden, remarking that on these 
the curlews breed. Are you not mistaken? When a youth I 
resided in Castletown, Isle of Man, whose lonely shores and 
heath-covered fells rising to a height of 1,500 ft. are a favourite 
haunt of these birds. It is certain that if curlews nested any- 








several years, in the habit of dreaming that she visited and 
went over a house of which she had no knowledge when 
This dream was so frequently repeated that the 
lady asserted she knew every room in the house, and the 
dream and the house became a standard amusement 
at the breakfast-table with the younger members of 
the family. They were in the habit of passing some 
months of the year in Scotland, but one year not so very 
long since they were unable to have the place to which they 
were in the habit of going, and a married son was commis- 
sioned by the father (husband of the lady) to find a place 
for them. This was done in due course, and the family went 
to take possession. As soon as the lady saw the house, she 
said she seemed to know it, and on entering said she had been 
there before, that it was her dream house, and she could 
describe the rooms, which was done sufficiently to identify 
the house with the dream. It was then the owner of the 
house, Lady B , proposed to show the upper rooms, when 
the lady of the dream said she knew them well, for she had 
seen them before, towhich Lady B—— replied: “ I should think 
you had, since you are the old lady who has been haunting us 
for years.” I may add that no mystery seems to attach 
either to the house or the persons concerned, and no fatality 
followed or any unusual incident. The circumstances oceurred 
as related, but the why or wherefore remains unexplained, 
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and offers, I venture to think—as you, Sir, suggested—a very 
interesting problem for elucidation, and the more so since 
there is, so far as appears, nothing supernatural about it. I 
have no doubt I can obtain permission to give names and 
dates to serious inquirers, and send you my card as proof of 
good faith:—I am, Sir, &., G. P. H. 





A GREEN GIRDLE FOR LONDON. 
(To tHE Eprror or THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—In common, I believe, with many of your readers, allow 
me to thank you for your delightful article on this subject in 
the Spectator of May 18th, and to mention that, as papers 
describing a plan for surrounding London and other large 
towns with a belt of “rural industrial villages” were handed 
to a friend to consider some weeks ago, your article makes 
ine wish now to make two suggestions: (1) that to Mr. Bull's 
proposal for a “ girdle of greenery” around London should be 
added one for establishing the said villages, which by their 
gardens, orchards, recreation-grounds (and perhaps in some 
places their “three acres and a cow”), would secure the 
greenery, would not only provide the carpenters, &c., needed 
for the villages, but would also be an object-lesson offered for 
relieving the overcrowded towns. This blending of a few 
handicraftsmen with agricultural workers, and in some cases 
uniting both employments, would have a beneficial influence 
both on the mind and body of the occupants of the villages. 
But (2) may I ask if in your estimate of cost of land you have 
not put it at an extravagantly high figure, one thousand 
pounds per acre? Why should the promoters of schemes 
for counteracting the pathetic and terrible evils which have 
heen denounced alike by eminent men in every rank of 
life be expected to pay about double the price paid by 
wealthy railway companies on an average? The English 
Legislature has shown during the last century a_praise- 
worthy disposition to regard favourably the claims of the 
nation to secure land for purposes of public utility; and 
I venture to believe that the securing the “green girdle”’ 
and the “rural industrial villages” as the “possession for 
ever” of the English people is at least as important a use 
to which English land can be applied as building any second- 
rate railway. Pray let us not be encumbered at this critical 
period of our endeavours to secure “room to live and grow 
in” by any false estimate of the expense for obtaining 
deliverance from evils of which the “ Black Hole of Calcutta” 
was only a very temporary shadow. Let the true friends of 
the people who have risen up to effect this deliverance meet 
with grateful encouragement from public-spirited men like 
yourself and those multitudes whom you influence.—I am, 
Sir, &c., 
Henry SOLty. 
Sydenham, in Oxon, Wallingford. 





IN MEMORIAM. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”)] 
Sir,—There has recently died of disease in South Africa in 
my old battery a gunner, unnoted and unknown. In 
December, 1899, this man was by some mistake called up 
with the Reservists, in spite of the fact that his time was up, 
—i.e., that he had by that date completed his seven years 
with the Colours and five with the Reserve. There were one 
or two other instances of time-expired men being called up; 
with one accord they represented their case to their com- 
manding officer, and were duly sent home again. But 
this man, although the Queen had no claim whatever 
on his services, left his civil employment, and with 
his eyes open, with full knowledge of the hardships of 
a soldier’s life, among strangers and in a strange battery, 
he went out to fight. No abnormal rate of pay, no delirious 
banquetings were his: and even if he were to escape the 
dangers of war, there was no certainty of an early return. 
There was nothing worthy of special note about the man. 
He was not an exceptionally smart or keen soldier, and he had 
no exceptional influence with his fellow-men; he was, too, 
quite unconscious that there was anything remarkable in his 
conduct. But to my mind there is only one word that can 
adequately describe him, and this word, I know, has been used 
and abused of late ad nauseam in the world of politics. He 


——_ 


POETRY. 


THE SCHOOL AT WAR, 
(To J. E. Pgarson.) 
AL night before the brink of death 
In fitful sleep the army lay, 
For through the dream that stilled their bret) 
Too gauntly glared the coming day. 


So 





But we, within whose blood there leaps 
The fulness of a life as wide 

As Avon's water where he sweeps 
Seaward at last with Severn’s tide, 


We heard beyond the desert night 
The murmur of the fields we knew, 
And our swift souls with one delight 
Like homing swallows Northward flew. 


We played again the immortal games, 
And grappled with the fierce old friends, 

And cheered the dead undying names, 
And sang the song that never ends ; 


Till, when the hard, familiar bell 
_ Told that the summer night was late, 
Where long ago we said farewell 

We said farewell by the old gate. 


“O, Captains unforgot,” they cried, 
“Come you again or come no more, 
Across the world you keep the pride, 
Across the world we mark the score.” 
HENRY NEwso rt, 








BOOKS. 


——_~.——_— 
WILLIAM PITT.* 


Wi.itAM Pirv has paid the penalty, levied upon the greatest 
men, of contemporary hatred and posthumous detraction. In 
the Government with whose support he ruled England and 
built up our Empire he counted a single friend. Feared and 
deserted in the moment of his triumph, he was said to have 
sold himself for a peerage and a pension, though, in the words 
of Edmund Burke, “it was a shame that any defence should 
be necessary.” Nor have after ages treated the man to 
whom above all we owe our supremacy with befitting admira. 
tion. Macaulay, while he recognised the statesman’s transcen- 
dent gifts, could not forget that he aimed at a brilliant effect, 
Yet Pitt's admirable trick of picturesqueness was not merely 
a proof of dignity ; it was a just and efficient means of attach 
ing the people to his person and policy. Even Mr. Lecky 
finds a certain disloyalty in his treatment of Newcastle; but 
the suppression of Newcastle was necessary to Pitt's success, 
who firmly subordinated politics to patriotism, and was abun. 
dantly justified by the result. 

William Pitt entered the House of Commons without 
money and without interest. The second son of a family 
more notorious than distinguished, he could not expect the 
brilliant reception accorded in those days to the scions of 
noble houses. Yet no task ever was too high for his 
courage. Conscious of his own genius, he cared not whom he 
assailed, and both King and Minister suffered from the 
scourging of his tongue. He entered the House when it was 
completely dominated by the influence of Walpole, and with 
nothing save eloquence to aid him he showed what might be 
achieved by a vigorous opposition. With the ardour of 
youth, he assumed the mantle of Bolingbroke, a mantle 
presently worn with consummate ease by Benjamin Disraeli. 
In other words, he attempted to brush away the divisions of 
party. The party which he aspired to lead should lhe 
neither Whig nor Tory: it should be national, and should 
exclude from its ranks none who was in heart and act a 
patriot. In Macaulay's excellent phrase, “he loved England 
as an Athenian loved the City of the Violet Crown, as a 
Roman loved the City of the Seven Hills.” So when he saw 
his own city insulted, when he saw the national energy 








* William Pitt, Earl of Chatham. By W. D, Green, M.P. London: G. Pe 





was a patriot.—I am, Sir, &c., C. H. B. 


Putnam's Sons, (53. 
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abolished by spite and faction, he knew that Englands salva- 
tion depended upon his own enterprise; and he hunted office 
with all the skill of a trained politician, but with the righteous 
ambition of a statesman whose policy was marred by no 
thought of self. ‘“ My Lord,” said he to the Duke of Devon- 
shire, “I am sure that I can save this country, and that 


nobody else can.” ae 

Yet at the outset he was exposed to every indignity, and to 

the last humiliation. Walpole deemed it a proper retaliation 
for his attacks to deprive him of his cornetcy in the Guards. 
The King passed him over, preferring disgrace at the hands 
of Newcastle or Hardwicke to victory won by Pitt. ‘The 
weight of irremovable royal displeasure,” he wrote before the 
year of his great opportunity, “is a load too great to move 
under; it must crush any man; it has sunk and broke me. 
Isuecumb.” But happily for England, he did not succumb. 
The insults of a foolish King were but an incentive to fresh 
exertion, and he soon forgot his humiliation in the lust of 
pattle Not only did he refuse to accept Newcastle’s terms; 
he attacked him with renewed ferocity. He protested in a 
memorable phrase that “ the House did not only sit to register 
the arbitrary edicts of one too powerful subject.” He justi- 
fied his opposition to a Minister who was supposed to have 
conferred a favour upon him in a speech which Disraeli no 
doubt had studied. “If I see a child,” he exclaimed, 
« driving a go-cart close to the edge of a precipice, with the 
precious freight of an old King and his family, I am bound 
to take the reins out of his hands.” The image caught the 
town; the people, more obedient to a phrase than to genius, 
let Pitt have his way; and England knew the thrill of four 
triumphant years. 

He took the helm with a magnificent assurance of success. 
No longer a young man, he was in 1757 in the full possession 
of rare and masterful faculties. Fox had every right to 
complain, as he did, of his “arrogance”; he had no right to 
think him “dishonest.” “He takes the whole upon him,” 
groaned the disappointed Radical ; and he took the whole upon 
him to so fine a purpose that in four years he created 
avast Empire. His conduct of the war which his policy 
provoked was a masterpiece of energetic administra- 
tion. Not the meanest detail escaped him. While he 
planned the campaigns, he never forgot the duty of feeding 
his army. ‘ More than once,” said Sir George Colebrook, 
quoted by Mr. Green, “I was summoned to the Treasury to 
give an account of the state of provisions, and of the money 
for the Army, Mr. West giving for reason that Mr. Pitt 
threatened the Duke of Newcastle that if at any time a want 
of either should be found, he would impeach him in the 
ensuing session,..... General Harvey, waiting on Mr. 
Pitt to take his leave, Mr. Pitt asked him whether he had 
obtained everything he wanted, and the General answered, 
not. Myr. Pitt desired him to enumerate what he wanted, and 
immediately rang his bell for Mr. Wood, who in the names of 
the different Boards signified to their officers His Majesty’s 
commands for the despatch of what was required, and in four 
days General Harvey had in readiness what he had been as 
many months soliciting.” Mr. Pitt rang his bell! There we 
have the whole secret of government. What he wanted he 
got, and all the tedious processes of politics were cast aside. 
Thus, while he avoided the disgrace of defeat, he never 
counted the cost. He overstated rather than diminished the 


necessary expense, and with a magnificence which in these | 


tamer days we may well regret he was content to remind the 
Treasury of its only duty, which was, and is, to pay the bill. 
But Imperial as he was in the matter of expenditure, he 
always got the best out of his materials. He it was who first 
enlisted the Highland regiments, overcoming a foolish 
Ilanoverian superstition, and adding to our Army a body 
of heroes. Moreover, he recognised as keenly as Drake 
iad done before him what the Fleet meant to England; not 
content with the policy of inaction which had long hampered 





our ships, he realised that the British Navy could not only | 


protect our shores, but was also ready to attack the colonies 
of our enemies. Nor did he shrink from any responsibility ; 
when once war was declared upon France, he was ready to 
add Spain to the list of our enemies, and no struggle 
appeared unequal to his intrepid mind. Above all, he was 
not demoralised by victory; success merely stimulated 
him to other efforts; and as he looked out upon the world, 





| 


his horizon receded further into the distance. No 
sooner had he recovered what the supineness of his pre- 
decessors had lost than he descried other Empires which 
demanded conquest. And he so profoundly infected England 
with his energy that every citizen was determined to serve his 
master well. We are told that men entered his office 
despondent and left it filled with a new courage, a fresh 
determination. He found his officers where he would, and 
resolutely tore to pieces the red-tape which hampered pro- 
motion. He set James Wolfe over a hundred superiors, 
and he cared not for the habit of the Army so long as the 
country was magnificently served. Nor was any Minister 
ever so abundantly justified of his choice. The result was 
inevitable, if foreseen only by himself: the eagle of victory 
alighted upon England's shoulder. The Empire of France 
was broken in India and America, and Pitt was the first to 
acknowledge and applaud the prowess of his generals. For 
him Clive was not a mere clerk in the Company’s service : 
he was a “heaven-born general”; his tribute to Wolfe was 
a piece of generous eloquence, and Cowper's couplet expressed 
the general pride. No wonder the poet rejoiced— 
“That Chatham’s language was his mother tongue, 
And Wolfe’s great name compatriot with his own.” 

So in the brief space of four years Pitt raised his country 
to a height of which not even Elizabeth nor Cromwell had 
ever dreamed. And then, as though o'erwhelmed with gout 
and faction, the great Commoner sought the retirement of the 
House of Lords. Sound as was the advice he gave on the 
American War, he was no longer at the helm. That eminent 
lounger, the Duke of Grafton, attempted to play the great 
game of Chatham and failed. Undaunted by the fear of 
Pitt’s tongue, too soon reduced to silence, the great families 
conspired at the bidding of a stubborn King to dismember 
the Empire which one man’s genius had built up. Thus the 
story of Pitt’s declining years is a tragedy which broke his 
heart, and which patriots remember with sorrow. But all his 
work was not undone, and he closed a career singularly free 
from blemish in raising up his voice against the folly of his 
Great as were his qualities, they were greatest in 
In his single brain thought and action were 
perfectly blended. Not only did he know what he wanted, he 
knew also how to achieve it. Even his oratory, in which 
he surpassed all his contemporaries, was the servant of 
action. He never employed his rhetoric save to gain 
a definite end, and eloquence, so often a danger to the 
State, seemed in him the highest virtue. And his judgment 
in small matters as in great was well nigh always right. 
When Neweastle and his colleagues sought refuge from the 
popular clamour in the judicial murder of Byng, Pitt honestly 
faced the displeasure of the country. ‘ May I fall,” said he 
proudly, “when I refuse pity to such a suit as My. Keppel’s, 
justifying a man who lies in the captivity and the shadow of 
death! Ithank God I feel something more than popularity ; 
I feel justice.” In brief, the life of Pitt is not only the 
biography of a great man, it is the best possible school of 
politics, and at the present time we can recommend our 
politicians no better occasion for study and reflection than Mr. 
Green’s workmanlike monograph. 


country. 
their simplicity. 





BISMARCK IN MUFTI* 
Tue title of this translation is a misnomer which was not 
prefixed to the original text. The bulk of the brilliant corre- 
spondence now adapted by judicious revision to foreign under- 
standings was addressed by Prince Bismarck not to his be- 
trothed, but to his wife. It abounds, more Germanico, in honest 
sentimental gushes of a warmth and elaboration to which our 
English formulas of domestic affection seldom expand. But 
a collection of “love-letters” it is not. The farrago libelli 
is a multitudinous variety of topics embracing most of 
the familiar sublimities and trivialities of daily life, as well 
as more recondite matters like philosophy, politics, criticism, 
and private devotion. The official man of “ blood and iron” 
is here seldom in the foreground: what we get is a self-por- 
traiture of Bismarck zntime, which reveals the width and 
depths of what we may call his human personality, and, 
in particular, of his sympathies with “the infinitely 
little.” One of his attractive features is his intense love 


* The Love-Letters of Prince Bismarck, Edited by Prince Herbert Bismarck. 
2vols. London: William Heinemann. [20s.] 
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of Nature: his frequent pictures of landscape beauty and in- 
cident show the genuine artistic instinct. We read of the air 
of Schénhausen all fragrant with lime-blossoms, with the bats 
flying around the tall trees, while “in the garden a quail 
whistled, and partridges called, and over beyond Arneberg lay 
the last pink stripe of the sunset.” In the prosaic precincts of 
the Berlin Thiergarten he stops to analyse the colouring of the 
swan ponds and gold-fish tanks, adding that “the lindens, 
the black alders, and other delicate things bestrew the paths 
with their yellow rustling foliage, and the round chestnut 
burrs are a medley of all sombre and delicious autumn tints.” 
The scenery of Bayonne, Biarritz, and Falaise, with its 
glories of “sea, mountain, crag, city, and sunlight,” inspires 
him with a suecession of notable sketches, all written, as 
Matthew Arnold put it, “with the eye on the object,” in 
one case, as it appears, “on a bare rock, with a newspaper 
fora pad.” As Superintendent of Dykes, his attention was 
attracted by the movements of freezing and melting water; 
hence a striking picture of the drive of the ice-pack on the 
Lower Elbe. 


If the length of Cleopatra’s nose seriously affected the 
destinies of mankind, so did Bismarck’s appetite. Food 
questions he treats like matters of palatial or international im- 
port: but his culinary problems related less to quality than to 
quantity. He writes of two cold fowls as a suitable mouth- 
ful for supper; more adequate to his wants was an evening 
meal laid before him by the Czar, which included six 
ages, three kinds of meat, tea, coffee, and some Bordeaux. 
The founder of German unity was very touchy about his 
zold sausages, which his kitchen “ Mamsell” had a trick of 
cutting too thick, and he complains that one of her little dinners 
included “ a fricassee in which there was so much mould that 
[ was frightened,” with some smoky milk-soup. <As “ jolly 
good fellow,’ he was a worthy rival of our own Pitt: the 
letters show how gravely he took his libations of iced-cham- 


o ° ° i 
we demur as regards the historian of the Dutch Republic 
At this time his “life is like Leporello’s,—peace neither by 
day nor night”; nobody left him alone,— couriers, ink. 
stands, audiences, and visitors whirled” about him ceaselessly, 
From his Berlin Ministerial “life of a convict” he made a 
temporary escape in 1866 by accompanying the Royal Stag 
in the Bohemian Campaign. He names “a lovely spot, all 
peace and quiet, woods, rocks, birds, and sunset,” to which he 
drove with General von Roon; he tells his “ beloved heart how 
“the big chestnut,” previously described as his “joy and ye 
laxation,” behaved at the battle of Kéniggriitz, when he was 
thirteen hours without food. Again, we read that the Staff, 
with their “superstition that they, as soldiers, must not 
speak to the King of danger,” always put upon him, thouch 

E- be ? . x . . . = . . ul = il . 5 
he was “a Major too, the tic klish job of making “his reckless 
Majesty ” quit certain perilous positions which, as the follow. 
ing extract shows, had a special attraction for that grand olq 
Hohenzollern :— 

“The King exposed himself greatly on the 3rd, and it was well 
I was present, for all the warnings of others had no effect, and no 
one dared to talk so sharply to him as I allowed myself to do on 
the last occasion, which gave support to my words, for a knot of 
ten cuirassiers and fifteen horses of the Sixth Cuirassier Revi. 
ment rushed confusedly by us, covered with blood, and the shells 
whizzed around most disagreeably close to the King. He cannot 
yet forgive me for having denied him the pleasure of being hit, 
‘At the spot where I was forced to run away by order ot tho 
supreme authority,’ were his words only yesterday, pointing his 
finger angrily at me. But I like him better thus than if he were 
excessively cautious.” 
Bismarck’s short Ambassadorial episode in Paris did not 
amuse him. His arrival being in the holiday season, he had 
to sit a great deal alone, “like a rat in a deserted house”: 
his * only distraction” was scolding or dismissing, one after 
another, the cooks who swindled him. His experimental 
dinners at Véfours or ‘Les Trois Fréves’ were unsuccessful: 
the dishes were too rich and highly seasoned to suit 
him. When in London on an errand whose nature he 





pagne, malmsey, moselle, schnapps, and lager-beer. To horses, 
dogs, birds, and insects the great Pomeranian Nimrod was 
more devoted than to Ambassadors and Kings. Once on the 
hills near Frankfort, which he explored in the company of | 
Count Waldersee, he captured “an immense cockchafer,” 
which, after ascertaining its specific rank amongst the 
beetles, he carefully installed in his garden. The business 
of the Diet did not prevent him from chatting about his 
favourite horse, ‘ Mousquetaire,’ a successor of “ the good mare, 
‘Miss Breeze,” and, to return to his Junker days, of his 
“faithful ‘Caleb, who for seven years bore me, glad or sad, 
wild or lazy, many a mile on his back.” His epistolary 
dogs are as full of life as Sir Walter's ‘ Bevis,’ or 
‘Mustard and Pepper. After the mention of a dinner 
at the Rothschilds’, with its “hundredweights of silver, gold 
forks and spoons, fresh peaches and grapes, and excellent 
wines,” he carefully chronicles the fact that “the poodle was 
washed to-day with soap,” which made him snow-white. The 
last letter of the collection, dated a few months before the 
old pilot was flung overboard by the author of the “new 
course,” has a paragraph on the health of the special 
sanine object of his regard, the faithful ‘Sire,’ or ‘Tiras,’ so 
deeply venerated by the German people as the Reichs- 
hund, or Dog of the Empire. An early letter to his 
betrothed contains a remark on her dog ‘ Finette.’ There- 
upon immediately ensues an elaborate argument on the 
kingdom of heaven as opposed to the kingdom of darkness, 
which contains fifteen separate references to the Gospels and 
Epistles, and winds up with quotations from Moore and 
Shakespeare. 





After fifteen years of Parliamentary, palatial, and diplo- 
matic training, Bismarck stood revealed to Europe as a man 
under whose auspices the Prussian rocher de bronze was 
likely to assume larger dimensions. In 1862 (wvtat forty- 
seven) he was moved from Paris to Berlin as head of the 
Cabinet and Minister of Foreign Affairs. On a visit to 
Vienna in 1864 the people stared at him as though he were 
“a new rhinoceros for the zoological garden,’ for which he 
“sought consolation in some very good beer.” He writes of 
a family dinner with his old college friend, the American 
Minister Motley, to whom, with his charming wife and chil- 
dren, he pays well-deserved praise, lamenting the absence of 
“the oldest and handsomest” of the daughters (now Lady 
Harcourt). To the statement that they “drank a great deal”’ 








does not reveal, he is much struck by the beauty of 
the horses and the women, but pooh-poohs the Palmerston 
Cabinet of 1862: “the English Ministers know less about 
Prussia than about Japan and Mongolia, and they are 
not cleverer than ours.’ The German Embassy house 
* filled me with horror.” “If one wants to wash, Xe. 
one has to go up the grand staircase, through the marital 
chamber with its single bed, and into a little hole of a 
dressing-room. .... . It made me quite ill to think of being 
boxed up there, and I thank God heartily that it was not to 
be our portion.” A Paris letter which describes his trip has 
the postscript, “ Harry is playing very nicely on the Embassy 
Erard.” Here comes in the irony of history. Ten years 
later the said Harry became the Emperor William's Ambas- 
sador to the French Republic. He was the Count Arnim on 
whom, as supposed catspaw of a certain Berlin faction, the 
Reichskanzler’s official wrath descended with such deadly 
effect. 

Bismarck’s long and frequent experiences as grass-widower 
were partly due to the lady’s dislike of what he called “the 
winter of the great world,” of “the cold bath of diplomatic 
society,” with its French gowns, talk, and manners, in which 
she would have to “assume terribly aristocratic airs.” She 
knew that it was not her vocation “to sit stiff and sedate in 
the drawing-room, be called ‘ Your Excellency,’ and be wise 
and clever with other Excellencies.” Between the lines of this 
correspondence we easily discern the good typical Hausfrau, 
who was more likely to skip than to study “a litany of dis- 
content’ on Parliamentary questions, or a survey of grave 
psychological import. She was best suited when her absent 
husband gossipped about the oysters and lobsters of Ostend, 
or the beauty of Lady Jersey, or the Empress Eugénie, 
“truly an extraordinary woman, not only outwardly,” 
or ‘Odin’s’ paw-marks on his coat, or the sausage which 
she sent him in a parcel of socks,—or when he en- 
closed the historical photograph of himseif and the great 
singer, Madame Lucca, which made them “both look stout 
and like good children,” or talked of Beethoven and 
Mendelssohn, the Opera, and Joachim’s admirable leading 
of a quartet, or wrote how he had “slaughtered five elks.” 
The great man’s flights into the higher devotional and 
intellectual regions do not concern us here: they abound in 
fine thoughts expressed in the lucid, vivaci us, well-balanced 
style of which he was such a master. The aruicr letters are 
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a 
sprinkled with certain English wordings like “ By Jove!” 
«To-morrow I'll send you a hat,” “ It’s all humbug >; need- 
Jess to say that Bismarck was very fluent in our language, 
its unspeakable schoolboy arcana included. He would have 
approved the present version of his letters, but would have 
kicked at its oceasonal resort to vulgar fin-de-siecle English ; 
he would have laughed at the translator for writing “ Chan- 
cellory,” for not knowing that in music the German dur and 
moll are merely the equivalents of owr major and minor, and 
for talking of a “ Reichstag” in 1847. He would have added 
that for want of the requisite explanations, the foreign reader 
would be unable to follow the sidelights here thrown on certain 
chapters of the history of the Bismarckian ere, and on his own 
ambitions and career ; furthermore, that his perpetual fear of 
«the Taxis scoundrels,’ as he calls the German post-oflice of 
the time, by whom his letters were “ always opened,” had com- 
pelled him to write of influential personages in terms which 
frequently concealed his actual feelings. 


LITERARY FRIENDS AND ACQUAINTANCE.* 
Tus book is in some sense an autobiography, though, as Mr. 
Howells tells us in his “ Note” by way of preface, he his 
wished “to make his own personality merely a background 
which divers important figures are projected against.” The 
beginning of the book—the part called “ My First Visit to 
New England”—is by far the best. It contains most 
about the author, and we think it is a pity that Mr. 
Howells should have succeeded so well in keeping him- 
self out of the remaining seven chapters of his narrative. 
The novelist takes up his story between thirty and forty 
years ago, When as a shy young man from Columbus he first 
visited Boston and Cambridge,—* that better world where 
there was no interest but letters, and which was as much 
like heaven as anything I could then think of.” At twenty- 
three Mr. Howells was alreidy a contributor to the Aflantic 
Monthly, then edited by Lowell, and was brim full of literary 
ambition. The “better world” he was about to enter 
was an exclusive literary clique, of course highly culti- 
vated, and something of a mutual admiration society. 
The great literary New Englanders, Emerson, Haw- 
thorne, Longfellow, Lowell, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Xc.. 
were very kind to the literary aspirant who looked to being a 
poet, and who tells us that when he first met Bayard Taylor 
he was too much embarrassed to talk at all, though “I longed 
that he should know that I was the potential author of things 
destined to eclipse all literature hitherto attempted.” Poets, 
essayists, and novelists hospitably received the young Western 
man, passing him on from hand to hand with letters of intro- 
duction, one of which—from Hawthorne to Emerson—con- 
sisted of a visiting-card on which was written, “I find this 
young man worthy.” We think that no Englishman could 
have summoned up the moral courage to present such i 
credential, but Mr. Howells did present it, and may certainly 
be proud of his pluck. The impressionist pictures which Mr. 
Howells conjures up from memory are delightful to look 
upon. We seem to see the author of The Scarlet Letter, with 
his sombre brooding look, “ the look of a man who had deali 
faithfully and sorrowfully with the problem of evil which 
for ever attracted, for ever evaded Hawthorne. It was by no 
means troubled, it was full of a dark repose.” 

Lovers of The Autocrat must of course feel that they know 
more about Oliver Wendell Holmes than they could ever he 
told, but the impression he made on Mr. Howells seems quit 
consistent with the impression that he made upon “ the break- 
fast table” and the public. His criticism upon Emerson i 
most interesting. “I don't know that you will ever feel you 
have really met him,” he said. “ He is like a dim room with a 
little taper of personality burning on the mantel.” 

Mr. Howells gives a very amusing aceount of his first visit 
to Thoreau. The “Hermit of Walden Pond” does not seem 
to have received him very cordially, and “ failed to pull him- 
self out of his reverie” by the effort he made to get his visitor 
a chair—at the other end of the room from his own. Holm 
had said of him that he had got nearer the heart of a pin 
tree than any other man alive, but Mr. Howells was not 
interested in pine trees, and was thankful when Thoreau 
began to talk of John Brown; but as he spoke John Brown 








* Literary Friends and Acquaintance. By W.D. Howells. London: Harper 
and Brothers, [10s. 62.] 











ceased to be a man, and “ became a sort of John Brown type, 
a John Brown ideal, a John Brown principle, which we were 
somehow (with long pauses between vague orphie phrases) to 
cherish and to nourish ourselves upon.” “His body was not 
mouldering in the grave, neither was his soul marching 
on, his ideal, his type, his principle, alone existed.” Mr. 
Howells “ventures to hope” that he could better have 
appreciated Thoreau had he met him later in life, but we 
doubt if a novelist of Mr. Howells's type, the fastidious 
painter of manners, could ever have been in sympathy with 
a hermit. We think he could only come to one conclusion 
about him, the one he did come to, “that men are not going 
to answer the riddle of the painful earth by building them- 
selves shanties, living upon beans, and watching ant-fights.” 
Of Thoreau’s appearance we hear: “He had a noble face, 
with tossed hair, a distraught eye, and a fine aquilinity of 
profile, which made me think at once of Don Quixote and 
Cervantes ; but his nose failed to add that foot to his stature 
which Lamb says a nose of that shape will always give a man.” 

After Mv. Howells came to live in Boston—for a while after 
his first introduction to it he lived in Venice as American 


’ Consul—bis descriptions of his fellow-townsmen are less vivid 


and fresh than were his first impressions. AIL the same, 
the reader oltains a fairly clear perception of the life of 
intellectual society in America. Every one in Boston and 
Cambridge knew every one else. Even the cars between the two 
cities “were so full of one’s acquaintance that they had all 
the elements of an afternoon tea.” No one was rich. Mr. 
Howells tells us he only remembers one man who kept a 
private carriage, and he was a publisher. Every one wrote 
for his living, and talked for his amusement. As Bret 
Harte said, it was impossible to fire a pistol out of a Cam- 
bridge back window without bringing down a “ two-volumer.” 
In polities they took but little interest, and in money-making 
none at all. They had divined “that the true expression of 
America was not ecivie nor social, but domestic almost, and 
that people in the simplest homes, or those who remained in 
the tradition of a simple home-life, were the true Americans 
as yet,—whatever the future Americans might be.” 

The impression which this very select circle leaves upon the 
reader is one of unusual happiness. Its leaders had attained 
their ambition; that is, they had obtained what Mr. Howells 
calls “a listening,’ and were lifted by their admirers on to 
pedestals above the wear and tear of every-day life. The 
admiration poured out for them they frankly enjoyed, and we 
agree with our author in considering their attitude in that 
matter one of dignity. Speaking of * how furiously Tennyson 
sometimes met his worshippers and how insolently Carlyle,” 
he says: “I think these facts are little specks on their 
sincerity. Our own gentler and honester celebrities did not 
forbid approach”; and he truly adds: “Though there are 
bores everywhere, a famous man is likelier to find them in the 
wonted figures of society than in those young people or old 
people who come to him in the love of what he has done.” 
Sometimes these “ honest celebrities ” suffered for their kind- 
ness and their simple appreciation of praise,—witness the “fatal 
Englishman,” whom Mr. Howells tells us he “shared with 
Longfellow during the greater part of a season. A poor soul 
not without gifts, but always ready for more, especially if 
they took the form of meat and drink.” 

Of Longfellow we get no clear picture in this book. His 
personality is lost ina mist of eulogy. My. Howells himself 
says that, well as he knew the poet, he cannot claim to have 
been his intimate; and he adds: “I doubt if Longfellow was 
capable of intimacy in the sense we mostly attach to the word. 
Something more of egotism than I ever found in kim must go 
to the making of any intimacy which did not come from the 
tenderest affections of his heart.’ Of Lowell, on the other 
hand, we get an admirable portrait. The author of The Biglow 
Papers, while he could infuse into his writings the very quint- 
essence of Yankeeism, seems never to have been quite like an 
American. He lived many years in Cambridge society, but 
seems never to have been of itexactly. “ In Lowell,” says Mr. 
Howells, “I was always conscious of an older and closer and 
tion than my own, a more unbroken tradition, 
a more authoritative status.” Somehow we feel that Loweil 
treated America dc haut en bas, as to a certain extent he seems 
to have done his friends. “ If he ljked you,” we are to]d, “he 
liked you not for what he got, but for what he gave.” 
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How far the tradition of these Bostonians has been affected 
by coming to us through Mr. Howells we cannot say, but no 
one will lay aside the book without feeling that he has been 
spending his time among a refined, clever, and genial set 
of men, who, if they were not really so very great as they 
thought each other, were totally without the pettiness of many 
really great men. Mr. Howells writes upon his last page as 
he looks back over his Cambridge life :—‘‘ The good that was 
done me I can never repay. At times, when I had experienced 
from those elect spirits with whom I was associated some act 
of friendship as signal as it was delicate, I used to ask myself 
how I could ever do anything unhandsome or ungenerous 
towards any one again; and I had a bad conscience the next 
time I did it.” Those who are able to make out the 
figure of Mr. Howells at the back of his crowd of celebrities 
will take the last sentence for what it is worth! 





PSYCHOLOGY AND PSYCHICAL RESEARCi* 
WHENEVER and wherever mankind has advanced to a point 
at which the race becomes conscious of its history and its 
development, each age has probably regarded itself as touched 
with scepticism, and has deplored, compassionated, or 
regretted the ingenuous faith of its forerunners. And yet age 
succeeding age has remained fundamentally credulous, avid 
of miracles, capable of belief in what defies or surpasses 
reason. We think of the eighteenth century as sceptical, yet 
it produced Mesmer and Cagliostro ; think of the 
nineteenth century as materialist and scientific, and yet 
America, the characteristic outcome of nineteenth-century 
civilisations, is riddled with ridiculous superstitions. And 
to-day, in this year of grace, it is probable that the quack, the 
charlatan, and the magician reap a richer harvest in London, 
Paris, and New York than at any time in history. Or if not, 
there is a reason assignable. In primitive communities, as 
for instance in West Africa, the magician is the power above 
and behind the law. He is courted and he is paid; but then 
—he works miracles. 


we 


If you go to him and persuade him to 
drive a nail into the head of an idol, with appropriate vows and 


offerings, there is a very reasonable prospect that your enemy | 
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ll die: for the magician is an expert practitioner in poisons. 
And similarly in the days of Louis XIV. the witches and 
celebrants of black masses who aided great ladies like Madame 
de Montespan in their incantations were paid prodigally; 
but they gave value for their money. 
rivals Nowadays magic has to rely merely on 
unrezson, on the abiding belief in a supernatural something 
that can be invoked to help in natural affairs. The modern 
clairvoyant, palmist, phrenologist, or the like, only claims 
superior insight,—a supernormal faculty of divination and 
prediction. Foolish educated people go to them and pay out 
of curiosity to have their fortunes told, and attach more or 
less importance to what they hear in proportion to their 
credulity. Foolish uneducated people go to them for practical 
advice,—the milliner’s assistant wants to know whether she 
will succeed if she sets up in business for herself. And so on. 
Credulity is generally proportioned to anxiety for a given 
result. 


Husbands were removed, 
sickened. 


Professor Jastrow’s book is an interesting examination of 
the factors in the human mind whick perpetuate these 
delusions, and of the means employed by deliberate imposture. 
Reasoning and observation like any other 
Nobody who begins tc play cricket plays with 
bat; but that is the way to play, and in time it becomes 
natural. Similarly it 
observe accurately ; but it is natural to reason wrongly and to 
le 
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ure exercise. 
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is possible to reason rightly, to 


observe inaccurately. Systems of occultism are 
of false data or false inferences; and psychology steps in to 
teach us how to allow for and to correct natural predispositions 
and bias. The first of these is the illusion of vanity that 
whatever happens must happen with reference to our human 
On that fallacy is based all astrology and the 
omens. What and what 
than to mysterious connection 
running through an interwoven universe between all things 
that happen at the same time? Like all the pseudo-science, 
this belief is a deformation of a scientific truth. We cannot 
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conceive the universe without supposing universal causality; 
it is only a misapplication of this truth to force an arbitrary 
connection between any two given happenings. The second 
illusion is the argument from analogy. Because it is estab. 
lished that there are sound-waves, spiritualists will account 
for the phenomena of telepathy by assuming the existence 
of thought-waves. Because it is established that suggestion 
can work cures, “Christian Science” builds up a tissue of 
absurdities which Professor Jastrow describes in some 
amusing pages. — Medicine is superseded : a patient can only 
be ill if he believes himself to be ill, and may always be 
persuaded into health—at varying fees. From the initia] 
assumption that disease does not exist, the Christian Scientist 
argues with admirable logic. It is true, he admits, that if 
the most convinced of Scientists swallows prussic acid, he 
will die, in spite of his belief that medicines have no 
power upon the body. But this happens because a 
majority of mankind believe the drug to be poisonous, and 
the patient is killed, not by the drug, but by the overwhelming 
belief. About such follies it is superfluous to argue. “Science 
is not hound toexamineall hypotheses, but only legitimate ones.” 
The case of spiritualism or theosophy is different. Here you 
alleged; materialisations, writings on slates, 
spirit messages, and so forth. These were the data which 
theosophy, as preached by Madame Blavatsky, produced for 
credentials. Science asks leave, before modifying its conelu- 
sions in accordance with the reported facts, to investigate the 
facts themselves. The result is, as regards the evidence, to 
discredit at least nine-tenths of the facts alleged, and to 
attribute them to imposture; and at the same time to refuse 
credence to a mass of perfectly genuine and disinterested 
testimony. The province of psychology is to explain how 
that genuine testimony comes to be misleading. The answer 
is found in a persistent over-estimate of untrained faculties, 
The average man who goes to a conjuring performance can- 
not detect how the trick is done, but is none the less aware 
that there isa trick. Yetif he goes to a spiritualist séance, 
and sees writing produced under conditions which apparently 
preclude human agency, he assumes that some other agency 
has come in. He underrates the possibility of deception, and 
if he reads Professor Jastrow’s account of the psychology of 
conjuring he will perhaps revise his view. He underrates also 
the possibility of self-deception. Honest men have recognised 
at séances the forms of their dead wives or daughters mate- 
rialised, and speaking to them; and the medium has afterwards 
avowed how he has been in one day a dead nephew, wife, father; 
and sister-in-law by turns. The eye has seen in the half-dark- 
ness what the brain under the contagion of excitement hoped 
and desired to see. But it is needless to goon recapitulating. 
The point toemphasise is that all the physical manifestations 
appealing to the eye have been proved impostures, and 
imitated by experts in conjuring with even greater success. 
On these matters the report of the Seybert Commission 
appears conclusive. 


had certain facts 


Professor Jastrow'’s object is to inculcate an attitude of 
mind to these and all similar phenomena. He wishes to con- 
vince the intelligent layman that a phenomenon is not neces- 
sarily inexplicable by well-recognised agencies because the 
intelligent layman cannot so explain it. And secondly, he 
insists that science should not approach facts with a desire 
to establish the immortality of the soul, or to find confirma- 
tion for accepted religious beliefs. It should simply inves- 
tigate facts in the light of ascertained knowledge, and only 
think of modifying its conclusions when confronted with a body 
of facts that it cannot explain. Of the phenomena of appati- 
tions Mr. Jastrow takes no account; they cannot be produced 
at will under the conditions of investigation which science 
lays down; and he holds that the evidence for them is no 
stronger than the evidence for materialisation of spirits 
at séances. But the phenomena of telepathy are apparently 
admitted and unexplained; though in his opinion they are 
searcely worthy of special attention. To the facts of hypnotism 
he devotes a long chapter, and it is here that he plainly sees 
most of the “unexplained forms of mental action.” Sugges- 
tion exists: but of the mechanism by whick suggestion is possi. 
ble we have as yet no hint. We confess to sharing the feeling 
which Mr. Jastrow notes as characteristic of the time. In regard 
to the whole mass of modern testimony for the existence of 
a spirit world separate from, yet more or less in touch with, 
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ours, we incline to think there is “something init,” and should 
like to know more. But we recognise the value of his book 
asa caution and a guide to all who desire to investigate the 
watter for themselves. 





NOVELS OF THE WEEK.* 
Ocr chief cause of complaint with Mr. Gissing in regard to 
jis new and excellent novel is that he should have so frankly 
given away the motive of his story in the title, instead of 
emulating the subtlety of Cherbuliez, who prefixed to a some- 
what similar study the ingenious label of Samuel Brohl et Cie, 
For, after all, Dyce Lashmar is not irrevocably branded with 
the stigma of charlatanry until the middle of the story, and 
with a less outspoken titlhe—always assuming that the reader 


will 


the best part of two hundred pages. This outspokenness, 
however, is thoroughly characteristic of Mr. Gissing’s un- 
compromising method. He has never shown any desire to 
conciliate his readers by indulgence in any literary amenities, 
and though the tone of the present volume is Jess sombre than 
several of its predecessors, the portraiture is as stern and 
unflattering, the style as free from superfluous orna- 
ment, as in any of the author’s earlier novels. Yet though 
Our Friend the Charlatan does not fascinate—the word is 
generally taken to signify charm, in which Mr. Gissing is 
deficient—it holds the reader by its engrossing and sustained 
interest. ‘There is,as usual, no hero in the romantic or heroic 
sense, while the female characters are even less calculated to 
appeal to the emotions of the reader; but there are at least 
half-a-dozen remarkable portraits of modern men and women, 
aud a great deal of convincing illustration of the manner in 
which character is moulded by circumstances, The central 
figure, Dyce Lashmar, a young Oxford man of eight-and- 
twenty, the son of a poor vicar and the charlatan of the plot, 
is a really masterly study of that egotism which just lacks 
the quality of ruthlessness to render it triumphant, and 
excites a certain amount of mitigated compassion by its 
failure. Lashmar, who is eloquent, plausible, and endowed with 
a singular gift of lucid exposition, so far exploits an intro- 
duction to a wealthy and autocratic Baronet’s widow as to 
secure her support for his political candidature in the 
division. Lady Ogram, a strong-minded, shrewd old lady 
whose power of reading character is blinded by personal pre- 
judices, succumbs to her protégé’s eloquence, accepts his 
plagiarised philosophical creed as original, and plans a mar- 
riage between him and her strong-minded secretary, Miss Con- 
stance Bride. But Miss Bride hasalready seen through Lashmar, 
and Lashmar is under peculiar obligations to Mrs. Woolstan, a 
pretty widow, to whose son he has acted as tutor. Finally, when 
Lady Ogram discovers and practically adopts a missing grand- 
niece, May Tomalin, Lashmar, though Constance has already 
consented to a purely nominal engagement to please her 
patroness, makes up to the new-comer. The conflicting claims 
of gratitude, of self-interest, and of passion tear the unhappy 
charlatan this way and that, until he is finally unmasked by 
Lady Ogram, and after being driven to offer marriage seriously 
to Constance, is rejected in circumstances of great humiliation 
on the old lady’s death. Lastly we see him frankly adopting 
the role of parasite by marrying the generous widow, and in 
the first days of their married life developing a taste for 
bullying his submissive spouse which augurs ill for their 
future. We may note as a curious fact that all the strong 
characters are women,—Lady Ogram, Constance Bride, und 
Mrs. Toplady, a brilliant, cynical woman of fashion, who 
under a gracious exterior conceals a malicious genius for 
engineering the discomfiture of her friends. 

If it be too much to say that the numerous disciples of Mr. 
dret Harte—who is, after all, the father of the short story as 
English readers know it—have bettered their instruction, it is 
certainly true that he has suffered a good deal of late years 
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abstain from applying the Solonian maxim, 074 :A0s 692) | 
—the pleasures of suspense might have been maintained for | 





from the most deadly of all competitors, his own earlier self 
Hence we are glad to find in his new volume a more effectual 
rekindling of the old fires of imagination than has illumined his 
work for many 2 long day. In the matter of time and scene 
Mr. Bret Harte is strangely faithful to his earliest loves ; his 
theme is still the free life on the Pacifie slopes, in the mining 
camps, and in San Francisco in the “ fifties.’ But when that 
theme is handled with such spirit, such picturesqueness, and 
above all such a masterly appreciation of the value of unex- 
pected contrasts—perhaps Mi. Bret Harte’s greatest secret of 
suecess—we have no desire to quarrel with the familiarity of 
the setting, The turbulent, lawless period of transition in the 
growth of the West was full of literary possibilities which 
have hardly yet been exhausted, and as long as there is a 
svark of sentiment left in this world, the hero @ la Bret 
1_arte—the hero, that is, who is three parts rutlian and one 
part Bayard—will retain his hold on the gentle reader. 
(We except, of 
prefers the inversion to be complete : that the Beast must not 
only marry Beauty, but remain a Beast.) Under the Red- 
woods, then, if it cannot repeat the resounding snecess 
achieved by its author's earlier camp stories, is at least un- 
commonly good reading. The story of the miner who 
imposes on the little brother and sister of the dead comrade 
whom he has impersonated in a spirit of thoughtless 
generosity, borders perilously on the domain of attificial 
pathos; but the strange experience of the San Francisco 
journalist, “ Under the Eaves,” in which the man of the pen 
harbours the wife and children of a hunted desperado, isa most 
ingeniously contrived little romance. ‘The desperado’s wife is 
perhaps too elegant and refined for her situation, but that is 
where Mr. Bret Harte’s application of the law of surprise 
comes in. 


course, the emancipated modern who 


The pleasant volume of short stories which Mvs. Blundell 
has collected under the title of Pastorals of Dorset worthily 
miaintains her reputation as a sympathetic delineator of the 
humours and hardships, the charities and amenities, of rural 
life. Mrs. Blundell has no mind to treat her subject ¢ la 
Watteau; on the other hand, she is no slavish adherent to 
the new convention of the unhappy ending. In a word, her 
outlook approximates more closely to the kindly serenity of 
Barnes than to the sombre realism ot Mr. Hardy. It may be 
that her rusties of both sexes are more addicted to the shed- 
ding of tears than in real life, and that she has occasionally 
substituted a cheery stoicism for the callousness born of the 
long struggle to make both ends meet. <A touch of legitimate 
actuality is given to some of the tales by their connection 
with the war in South Africa, and perhaps the most moving 
of them all is that of the brave mother who fulfilled her 
soldier-son’s request by celebrating the relief of Ladysmith, 
though the good news followed hard on the tidings of -his 
death. Excellent, also, is the story of the ingenious but risky 
stratagem by which another devoted -mother sought to cover 
the humiliation of a deserted daughter,—viz., by inventing a 
soldier-husband who had fallen in the war. This is a capital 
specimen of rural tragi-comedy. We may also note the 
charming story of the little boy who was lost at the fair, and 
the admirable character-sketches of the old shepherd, his 
master and mistress, in the tale which opens the collection. 

The plot of Lady Augusta Noel’s novel is too complicated 
to allow of finished portraiture or elaborate analysis of 
character. Denys Godolphin, the Wise Man of the story, a 
benevolent recluse with a taste for gardening, one day finds a 
little girl asleep under a currant-bush, and takes her to his 
neighbour, Mrs, Morland, a gentle little woman who earns w 
livelihood for herself and her son Chris as a drawing mistress, 
—nomen omen. The little waif turns out to be the daughter 
of a certain Mrs. Shirley, a lady of good family who had 
appropriated and sold a family heirloom, and subsequently 
lived a sordid, struggling life in the hope of saving enough 
money to repay the rightful owner, Sir Alwyne Carteret. 
True Shirley—the little girl found under the currant-bush— 
befriended by Godolphin and Mrs. Morland, grows up and 
becomes engaged to Chris Morland, a somewhat défiedle youth 
with a talent for sculpture. But when Chris is studying in 
London he discovers that he is really the despised and 
outeast son of the famous sculptor, Sir Lyon Dunbar, having 
been palmed off in early childhood on Mrs. Morland after 
u sbipwreck in the place of her own child, who was then 
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drowned. We cannot pursue the ramifications of the plot 


of The Wise Man of Sterncross further in detail. Sutfice 
it to say that Chris is unhinged by the discovery, that Mrs. 
Morland dies of the shock, that True’s mother is rehabilitated 
by the discovery that the diamond necklace which she stole 
had been really left to her by her father, and that after the 
unlucky Chris has been eliminated by drowning, True Shirley 
is left free to marry the Wise Man’s eligible nephew. The 
element of the inevitable is by no means conspicuous in the 
development of this story, but it is far from unreadable. 
Victorian James Goring, vicar of St. Luke's, Holt, has 
aroused the Protestant element in his congregation by pro- 
posing the introduction of lighted candles upon the altar. 
His Bishop advises him not to do this without first consulting 
the wishes of his parishioners, and therefore he and his two 
curates, Docker and Bannerman, arrange for a meeting to 
discuss the matter. Mr. Bind, a wealthy parvenw whom 
Goring has unintentionally offended, is the best and most 
emphatic speaker on the other side; but the eloquence of 
the vicar carries the day. Goring, it should be added, is 
the devoted visitor of his poor, and at the deathbed of 
a tailor accepts in a measure the charge of his daughter, 
Lena Merton, a vain, hysterical girl. He has also made 
friends with a sybaritic novelist of no special religious views 
—Mr. Lilly—and falls in love with his charming daughter 
Elsie. As he advocates the celibacy of the clergy, and con- 
siders himself specially bound not to marry, this causes him 
much distress. Meanwhile Lena Merton, having vainly tried 
to attract his attention, steals part of a letter which he has 
written for a blind old woman, and concocts a tale of love and 
betrayal which is readily believed by Mr. Bind, the bulwark 
of Protestantism. At a public meeting where the vicar 
presides Bind induces a parishioner to read this letter and 
challenge the vicar to deny its genuineness. Having for- 
gotten the episode, Goring can only declare that he has no 
recollection of the matter, and, but for the prompt support of 
Docker, his reputation seems nearly lost. Miss Lilly dies of 


shock from hearing of this scandal before Docker’s discovery | 


of the rest of the letter with the blind woman’s signature 
clears the vicar. Goring, however, finds peace in joining the 
Jesuit Order, and at the end is engaged in trying to cure Mr. 
Lilly from the excesses of drink into which he has fallen after 
his daughter's death. The writer of The Vicar of St. Luke's 
suggests that “ Anglo-Catholics"* cannot logically exist. But 
as we have said before, fiction is, in our opinion, a most un- 
satisfactory means of attempting to secure credence for con- 
troversial propositions of this sort. 

The heroine of Kitty's Victoria Cross and her friends are 
either so undistinguished or so improbable that it is hard to 
feel much interest in their fortunes. Captain Peterson, a 
poor type of British officer, stationed with a subaltern at 
Innisboffin on eviction duty, shows asad lack of chivalry in his 
treatment alike of Kitty O'Neill, an éngénue with a “cultured 
brogue,”’ and the vicar’s daughter, a Girton girl, who both 
fall in love with him. Then thereis an American millionaire, 
who at intervals proclaims his nationality by the remark, 
* Honest Injin,” and a terrible Professor, who lives in the 
“ Ghost House,” vivisects any creature he can lay his hands 
on, and finally sacrifices his daughter's life in the pursuit of 


science. Perhaps the most exhilarating character amongst the | 
dramatis persone is Dan O'Mara, the village Sandow, who | 
heads a mob to attack Captain Peterson, and on being | 
arrested by two policemen “ wipes the street” with them until | 


their tunics are torn to ribbons. Ultimately Captain Peter- 
son is sent to India, where he loses his life in leading a forlorn 


hope. His Victoria Cross is sent to Kitty, who consoles her- | 
self after a decent interval with the subaltern, while the | 


Girton girl espouses the millionaire. 

The story of Sidney Pettigrew’s adventures by sea and 
land in France and Florida, with Spaniards, Huguenots, and 
Indians, rests on 
the Spanish and French colonists for dominion over Florida, 
and many of the characters introduced are historical person- 


ages. In Search of Mademoiselle is full of incident, though | 


in briskness of movement and lightness of touch it leaves 


something te be desired. 


London Only, 2 companion volume of short studies to Out- | 


side the Radius, exhibits Mr. Pett Ridge’s alert and genial talent 
in the very best light. Few writers excel him in the art of 


a historical basis, the struggle between | 


i 
| condensed characterisation, or enable the reader more fully to 
| recognise that the domain of the street-arab is not alwa 
an Arabia Infeliz. We can cordially recommend these pi 
taining stories and sketches, with their happy blending of 
humour and pathos, as the best possible antidote to the 
elaborately depressing portraiture of fashionable Society gg 
much in vogue at the moment. 








CURRENT LITERATURE, 


—_—@—-—— 
ST. JOHN’S COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, 


Cambridge College Histories: St. John’s. By James Bags 
Mullinger. (IF. E. Robinson and Co. 5s. net.)—The publishers 
have been even more than usually happy in their choice of an 
historian for one of the two great Cambridge Colleges. And he hag 
been fortunate in the abundance of materials. Professor Mayor’s 
edition of Baker is a work which makes selection by far the 
greatest task for a successor to grapple with. The early history 
of St. John’s is somewhat melancholy reading. To begin with, 
the intended munificence of the foundress failed of accomplish. 
ment. She meant her College to have £500 a year, and it received 
barely £170. Another benefactor was lost in Fisher, of Rochester, 
His library had been intended for St. John’s, but it was seized 
by his murderer. One proof of the unsatisfactory condition of 
the new foundation was the brief tenure of the headship. Inthe 
| first forty-eight years of its existence it had nine masters, Ip 
| the later history of the College the same number of masters— 
leaving out the present happily uncompleted reign—oceupy more 
than two centuries (1679-1881). Men find the place good enough 
| tostay init. The religious differences of the time harmed the 
| society much, and Church influence was steadily mischievous, 
| There were, of course, able men among the rulers of the College, 
| and distinguished alumni, whose debts to the training they 
{ received within its walls were probably of very variable amount, 

About the end of the sixteenth century Richard Clayton (1595. 
| 1612) built the Second Court, at the expense of the Countess of 
| Shrewsbury, and, it would seem, of the contractors, who were 
ruined by the job. Not long after another munificent benefactor 
appeared, Bishop Williams of Lincoln, to whom Oxford also owes 
no inconsiderable debt. St. John’s gave its plate (2,065 oz. 
avoirdupois) to King Charles, The civiltroubles did not affect it 
seriously, the admissions averaging more than sixty annually 
| between 1644 and 1660. The next two decades were even more 
| prosperous, but by the middle of the next century the number 
| had fallen to less than a half, averaging just over thirty between 
| 1751 and 1765. As we come to later times the history grows 
more interesting. We come to familiar names, and to rivalries 
and conflicts the echoes of which are scarcely silent. We have 
James Wood (the nec inutile Lignum of “C. S. C.”); Ralph 
Tatham, whose gallant struggle for Lord Powys as Chancellor 
against the Prince Consort (backed by Dr. Whewell) is not yet 
forgotten; and Hymers, who made the fatal mistake—not likely 
to be imitated nowadays—of giving up an academic position 
which he filled with distinction for a parish where he was wholly 
out of his element. Hymers was anything but a “ mere mathe- 
matician,’’ but somehow missed his aim. Even his intentions of 
posthumous benevolence were defeated, not a quarter of the large 
| sum which he meant to give to Hull for a grammar school going 
| to that object. No review can do justice to the skill and patience 
| with which Mr. Bass Mullinger has executed his task, 











| 








CRICKET AND GOLF. 

Outdoor Games: Cricket and Golf. By the Hon. R. H. Lyttelton 
(J. M. Dent and Co. 7s. 6d.)—We do not know that Mr. Lyttelton 
| has much that is new or striking to tell us; but he has written 
'a pleasant book, and one uniformly sensible and instructive; 
and he or his publishers have got hold of some excellent 
illustrations. His cricket lore is, certainly, of more value than 
| what he writes about golf. Indced, his summary of the great 
| “].b.w.’’ controversy is as good in its way as could be desired. He 
takes, we see, the view of the reformers, and marshals their 
arguments in an effective way. Unfortunately, his does not 
seem likely to be a winning cause. As long as the question is 
| decided by a majority, whether of the Marylebone or any other 
| cricket club, the batsmen will carry the day, if for no other 
| reason because there are many more men whose fame depends 
on batting than there are bowlers. Some day when a whole 
season shall have been spent in drawing matches, a change 
will be made. In writing about golf Mr. Lyttelton draws, we 
think, the distinction between seaside and inland links 
far too sharply. There are inland links which possess all 
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me 
the characteristics which go to make up excellence. There is 
Minchinhampton, for instance, where the lies and the hazards 
all that could be wished. Woking, too, could not easily be 
~ and golfers of large experience could doubtless mention 
others. Wherever down land can be utilised, links of the first | 
quality are possible. ——The Lighter Side of Cricket. By Captain 
Philip Trevor. Edited by E. I’. Sachs. (Methuen and Co. 6s.) 
_The title is somewhat obscure. What is the “graver” side of | 
cricket ? Possibly, we may suggest, the question whether | 
cricket is to drive out Greek from the school curriculum, or 
whether the game should not be put under the control of a) 
ment Department, as agriculture, commerce, and other 


beaten, 





Govern 
important provinces of the national life have been put. How- 


| 
| 
erer this may be, Captain Trevor’s book is very amusing, and | 
not without instruction. For he, too, is not aiways in the | 
«jighter” vein. His chapter on “Cricket as a Profession’’ is | 
sufficiently serious. He has words of wisdom, too, on the way in which 
the wealthy counties acquire what is almost a monopoly of cricket | 
skill. “The Morality of the Cricket Field” is even more serious. 
It is difficult to condemn too severely the sharp practice some- 
times to be observed,—as, e.g., when a wicket-keeper puts down 
the wicket of a player who in the agony of a severe blow has got 
outside the crease, or who has left his place under a mistake about 
the umpire’s decision. Indeed, it seems doubtful whether the 
batsman is really out. Is he “run out”? Hardly, if he is not at- 
tempting arun. “Stumped out”? Not if he is not playing a ball. 
Captain Trevor is commonly anecdotical and entertaining. Irish 
experiences figure in this part of the volume. On one occasion a | 
batsman who was manifestly some feet out of his ground was | 
declared to be “‘not out” by the umpire, who accompanied his 
decision with what may be called “nationalist” views. There 
was a row; finally, the umpire accepted the apology that an Irish 
umpire’s decisions were as much entitled to respect as those of | 
an Irish jury. Captain Trevor tells a curious story of how he 
dreamt that he made 102 not out on a certain day against a | 
certain team. The match was played; in the first innings he 
was bowled by the first ball; in the second he did score 102 not 
out,—so, at least, the telegraph declared, but on a recount the 
score was made out to be 103. 








FAITH AND FOLLY. 

Faith and Folly. By the Right Rev. Mgr. John S. Vaughan. 
(Burns and Oates. 5s. net.)—We are glad to find ourselves in 
general sympathy with the spirit and purpose of most of these 
essays. The argumect for what may generally be called 
“natural religion” is developed in them with considerable 
force. Sometimes, it is true, there is a scholastic tone in the 
reasoning which will not appeal to those whom he addresses. 
We may instance the argument about the duration of evolution. | 
This process has been going on ex hypothesi from eternity, and | 


yet perfection has not been reached. 
than eternity is required to produce perfection,—quod est 
asurdum. This reminds us of certain old logical puzzles. But, ! 
on the whole, a candid antagonist will feel respect for the author. | 
We put less value on his social speculations. In the essay | 
entitled “The Social Difficulty” we have some statements 


about the amount of unproductive land in the United 
Kingdom which seem to indicate an imperfect apprecia- | 
tio of facts. Sixty-five per cent. only is cultivated. 


Does Mgr. Vaughan think that it would pay to cultivate 
ihe rest? Has he considered how much is mountain and | 
water, and how much is common land? Does he know that 

thousands of acres were put under the plough which their owners 

would gladly turn back into down, and that thousands of really 

cultivable acres are passing into wilderness? No “social” argu- 

ments, however useful to a religious body which would fain be | 
considered the “friend of the people,” can aifect these facts and | 
their causes. It is not the selfishness of the ‘‘classes,” as Mgr. 

Vaughan seems to hint, that keeps or makes these areas desert. 
In another essay we see a progressive Income-tax is recommended. 
The grave objections ought to be considered. One is the danger 
of frightening away capital. In “Faith and Reason” we see 
nine reasons for faith in Christ, mostly valid and unexception- 
able. But surely (9)—the “History of the Papacy from 
Peter to Leo XIII.”"—is of doubtfulforce. Does Mgr. Vaughan 
remember Pope Sergius III., the three Johns (X.-XITI.), | 
Theodora, and her daughters, Benedict IX. (whose second rule | 
Was only twenty-six years before Hildebrand), to give a few 
instances from less than a century anda half? Possibly it is an | 
argument per contrarium. The faith which survived such horrors 

must have been divine. In “Civil Penalties for Religious | 
Offences’ we have an apology for the persecutions carried | 
It amounts to this, that the Church | 


on by the Roman Church. 


Hence a longer period | " 


| 250,000), raised £1,200,000, 


| party. 


did but use the same methods as the civil power of the time. 
“The use of physical force as a means of instilling faith was in 
vogue.” So were torture and other methods now condemned. 
But is this the function of an infallible Church? Can it plead 
that it did but act as the world acted? It is satisfactory to be 
told that “ now religious persecution in civilised lands is buried.” 

jut we are not quite as confident as we should like to be. How 
about La Croiz, with its correspondents who openly expressed their 
hopes for another St. Bartholomew’s Day which is to sweep away 


| all Protestants and Jews from France ? 








HAUNTED HOUSES AND HAUNTED MEN. 

Inferences from Haunted Houses and Haunted Men. By the 
Ion, John Harris. (Philip Wellby. 2s. 6d.)—The author’s 
“jnferences” are that the records of haunted men and houses 
are due to hypnotism, and much information is given of this 
occult force in this little volume. That much, especially in the 
way of apparently evil influence of which we read in the earlier 
world, may be explained on the ground of psychical suggestion 
conveyed by seemingly immaterial means, we have little doubt. 
But we confess that some of the well-authenticated stories of 
“‘visions” and hauntings do not appear to us to admit of quite 
so simple an explanation. Mr. Harris thinks that Mrs. Piper 
hypnotised Mr. Myers and Dr. Hodgson. We should doubt if 
two such strong intellects, who were, moreover, consciously 
investigating a singular case in a scientific spirit, would have 
come entirely under the influence of a woman of whom no mental 
power, no evil quality, nothing remarkable save in one respect, 
is recorded. The occurrences at B House in Perthshire, of 
which we have given an account, are also put down to hypnotism, 
of which, if that is the explanation, not only Miss Freer, but 
several of her guests of quite different dispositions must have 
been victims. There is a slight reference to M. Flammarion, but 
it is impossible for us to believe that the hundreds of cases 
recorded by him can be solved by this one word,—hypnotism. 
His chapter on hallucinations, which distinguishes these 
phenomena from those experienced, his examination of the 
various categories of psychical events, compel us to conclude 





| either that many of these are removed from the class properly 


called hypnotic, or that the hypnotic class must be greatly 
extended and the word must receive some wider meaning. But 
this little book is worth reading, and we commend it to all 
interested in the subject. 








OF THE WEEK. 


SOME BOOKS 
--———>--—_—— 
Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 


ed for review in other Jorms. } 


The Boers and the Uitlanders. By Mrs, John Hays Hammond. 
(Elder and Shepard, San Francisco)— Here we have the 
reprint of an address to the Century Club of San Francisco. It 
gives us some very curious and significant figures. The revenue 
of the Transvaal, almost wholly paid by Outlanders, was more 
than £5,000,000 in 1899; it had risen to this from £1,250,000 
seven years before. California, with 1,500,000 population (against 
This works out at £20 per head for 
the Transvaal, and £1 5s, for California. Nothing was done in 
return for the money. At Johannesburg, with a population of 
young people, the mortality was 59 in 1,000 (at Croydon, simi 
larly circumstanced, it is 11). No English was taught in the 


schools. 





Johnston of Warriston. By William Morison. (Oliphant, 
Anderson, and Ferrier. 1s, 6d.)—Though Johnston of Warriston 
played an important part in Scotch politics, civil and ecclesiasti- 
cal, during the second half of the seventeenth century, this is 
not exactly an interesting book. The story is told clearly and 
forcibly, and it is the story of momentous events, but we see 
little or nothing of the man himself. All the personal interest 
that attaches to his life is contained in a few pages, and then it 
belongs to his children rather than to himself. We finish the 
volume without any clear conception of what Johnston was, 
beyond the fact that he was a leading member of the Covenant 
We do indeed get an occasional glimpse into his mind. 
He reproached himself, for instance, with his taking office under 
Cromwell; it seemed a sin against Presbyterian principles. It 
for which an historian 
His end reflected 


was a fault, his biographer thinks, 


would hardly have ventured to blame him. 


the greatest discredit on the Government of the Restoration. 
Charles, who was as absolutely without mercy as he was without 
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scruple, had him seized in France and brought over to Scotland 
and executed. We would commend this story to the attention of 
the modern Jacobites. 


Immoral Legislation. By the Author of “A Treatise on the 
Tmmorality of Idolatry.” (Henry J. Glaisher. 6s.)—The 
author thinks very ill of modern legislation, especially of that 
which has dealt with Irish property. Free-trade does not please 
him; “ this beautifvl land of England is depopulated, waste, and 
desolate,” scarcely the impression which it gives at the moment 
of writing. We cannot deal with these contentions; but if any 
one desires to see our past, present, and future painted in the 
blackest colours, here is the opportunity. 


Ancient Ideals in Modern Life. Toy Aunie Besant. (Theo- 
sophical Publishing Society.)—Mrs. Besant has done well in 
speaking these plain words to her Indian audience. She denounces 
the abuses of Hindoo life in strong language, child marriage 
among them. On caste she has much to say. ‘The system, as an 
ideal, she approves; but she denounces the perversion of it. We 
occupy a standpoint very different from Mrs. Besant’s; we 
doubt whether the golden age of Indian life which she finds in 
the past ever existed. Tut for the courage with which she has 
uttered the warnings und remonstrances contained in these 
lectures, delivered before the Theosophical Society of Benares, 
we have the greatest respect. 





Diplomatic History of the Southern Confederacy. By James 
Morton Callahan, Ph.D. (Johns Hopkins Press, Laltimore, U.S. 
6s.)—This volume is the first fruits of a benefaction by which Dr. 
Albert Shaw, of New York, has enabled the Baltimore University 
to give a series of lectures on diplomatic history. It relates 
affairs in which Britain was critically interested, botn actually 
and potentially. We turned, of course, to Dr. Callahan’s narra- 
tive of the Mason and Slidell incident, and found it highly satis- 
factory. The United States Government behaved with a self- 
restraint which cannot be too highly praised. President Lincoln 
compares favourably with President Cleveland a generation later. 
It is a curious circumstance that the courtesy of Commodore 
Wilkes in allowing the ‘ Trent’ to proceed on its journey after he 
had seized the envoys prejudiced the United States case. The 
presence of despatches from the Confederate ‘tovernment would 
have rendered the ‘ Trent’ liable to seizure, a fortior the presence 
of envoys, 

From an Invalid’s Window. By Hettie Travers. (R.T.S, 
2s. Gd.)—The first part of this little book will probably be the 
chief favourite. Miss Travers's stories of her “ feathered 
friends” are really delightful, only there is always the more or 
less tragical end. One thing she makes us feel very strongly, 
the “personality” of the birds; these little creatures differ 
marvellously from each other in disposition and temper. The 
rest of the book is more directly didactic ; here also there will be 
found no common charm. The “invalid” sees steadily from her 
“window” not a few things, many things which we are apt in 
the hurry of life to pass over with a careless and hasty glance, 


The Annual Register, 1900. (Longmans and Co, 18s.)—It is 
not necessary to criticise this volume. The Register has for some 
time been in competent hands, and it continues to discharge a 
ditticult task with fairness and ability. Part I. is devoted to (1) 
“English History” (might we suggest “ British,” in considera- 
tion of certain well-known susceptibilities ?), (2) to “ Foreign and 
Colonial History” (we should like to see the “Colonial” separated 
and made to follow the first section). In Part II. we have a 
**Chronicle of Events,” “ Retrospect of Literature, Science, and 
Art,” and an “ Obituary.” 


In the very useful series of “ Bell’s Illustrated Classics” (G. 
Sell and Sons, 2s.) we have #schulus: Prometheus Vinctus, edited, 
with Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary, by C. E. Laurence, 
M.A. Itis as well to mention that the book may be had without 
the vocabulary, which certainly seems out of place when Alschylus 
is being read.——With this may be mentioned a volume ina 
well-known and useful series, Macmillan’s Latin Course, Third 
Part, by W. E. P. Pantin, M.A, (Macmillan and Co., 3s. 6d.) 
This part supplies, with copious notes and helps, ‘‘ exercises in 
continuous prose.” 


Tony's Higiland Tour. By J. A. Hammerton. (Horace 
Marshall and Son. 2s. 6d.)—A party of friends, finding 
Switzerland too hot and too laborious, make a tour in the 
Highlands, and this is the narrative Ji must be understood 
that they go on cycles. ‘There is some amusement in it, and 





| separated from each other by thirty-seven times the carth’s 





———_ 
some serious information. The fun is not obtrusive, and th 
information seems likely to be useful. ’ 


Philip’s Practical “Index” Guide to London. By W. 0. Aves 
(G. Philip and Son. 1s.)—We cannot explain within the limits 
of space that we can command the principles of the « index” 
guide, They are to be found in a certain arrangement of 
numbers, illustrated by a map, from which the inquirer may 
learn what he wants to know. He wishes to find out certain 
street. These numbers tell him where it is, how far off, how 
high it stands, how it may be reached and at what cost, and what 
is tobe found there. All London is not compressed into this 
volume. It is to be, if the public favour it, the first of a series, 

Open-Air Gardening, edited by W. D. Drury, F.G.S. (L. Upeott 
Gill, 6s.), deals with “the Culture of Hardy Flowers, Fruit, ang 
Vegetables,” and does so, as far as we have been able to test it, 
in a complete and generally satisfactory way. The nature of tha 
soil preferred—it must be remembered that many plants, though 
flourishing very well on one kind of soil, will prosper fairly on 
another—the method of pruning, the enemies to be kept anay, 
and other matters are dealt with. Both flowers and fruit an 
treated in considerable detail.——This volume is supplementeq 
by Greenhouse Construction and Heating, by B. C. Ravenscroft 
(same publisher, 5s, 6d.) 

Ormond Idylls. By J. F. McKeon. (D. Nutt. — 13.)—Those 
“idylls”’ are of the melancholy cast which befits the “ Distregsfy| 
Island.’ There is the usual lament over “emigration.” But jj 
the population of a country grows too big for it, what is to be 
done? It is idle to ask, ‘‘ Was there no hole where these, her 
children, might shelter in that land they were leaving? no spot 
to supply their simple wants?” In 1831 Ireland, with a very 
small urban population, not more than a tenth of that of England, 
yet actually had a larger proportion of inhabitants per square 
mile (243 to 241). The wants, however simple, of a population so 
congested could not be supplied. But facts probably do no 
jnterest Mr. McKeon and his friends. These little stories are 
not without pathos, bat they lack simp‘icity. 

Songs of the Sword and the Soldier. Collected and edited by 
Alexander Eagar. (Sands and Co. 3s. 6d.)—Mr. Eagar has 
gathered here, and arranged in eight books, one hundred and 
sixty war-songs. Book I. “Singeth the Praise of the Sword,’ 
the most notable poems in it being ‘ The Sword Canto” from 
Longfellow’s “‘ Saga of King Olaf,” “ Hereward’s Sword-Song,” by 
Charles Kingsley, and Lo:id Macaulay’s “ Prophecy of Capys.” 
The editor himself contributes some spirited lyrics, and he has 
borrowed some more from Dr. Savage-Armstrong. The other 
books, all of them devoted to some aspect of war or of the glory 
of warriors, are put together in the same way. We miss one or 
two great names; but considerations of copyright have doubtless 
limited the selection. By a happy arrangement, Book VIII. con- 
tains, along with some other pieces, various national anthem: 





We give a hearty welcome to the first and last (in order of 
time) of the series of “Anthologies” edited by Professor 
Edward Arber (Henry Frowde, 2s. 6d. per vol.) ‘These are The 
Dunbar Anthology, including the period A.D. 1401-1503; and The 
Cowper Anthology (A.D. 1775-1800). The volumes number ten in 
all, and give in combination an admirable selection of master 
pieces in English. 

Two books of devotion may be mentioned together : -Our 
Reasonable Service: Spiritual Thoughts from the Writings ef Canon 
W. J. Know Little, selected and arranged by J. H. Barn, B.D. 
(Wells Gardner, Darton, and Co., 2s. 6d.) ; and The Soul's Desires: 
a Book of Prayers for Private or for Family Devotion, by @ 
Washington Moore (Longmans and Co., 1s. Gd.) 

New Epirions.—Lion-Hearted: the Life of Bishop Hannington 
Told for Boys and Girls by the Rev. A. W. Dawson. (Seeley 
and Co. 1s. 6d.)—One of the best of modern biographies, told ia 
a way that makes it specially adapted for young readers,—Star 
Atlas. With Explanatory Text by Dr. Hermann J, Klein, Trans 
lated by Edmund McClure, M.A. ‘Third Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged. (S.P.C.K. 10s.)—The maps, eighteen in number, 
give all the stars down to 6°5 magnitude between the North Pole 
and 34° South declination, with nebule and star clusters in the 
same region. Dr. Klein’s commentary is interesting and 
enlightening. The account of Sirius is an easy example 
Epitomised it is this,—a double star, the larger fourteen times, 
the smaller seven times, the mass of the sun, the two being 
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_—— 
distance from the sun. Light from Sirius takes sixteen years to 

ach us. The spectrum shows iron, magnesium, and barium. 
sein Blackwood publish a Library Edition of ‘The 
Works of George Eliot.” The first volume is Adam Bede (10s.) 
——A Concise ‘Ftymological Dictionary sll the Engiish Language. 
By Walter W. Skeat. (Clarendon Press. 5s. 61. nat.) 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


——-~+ +> 
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PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT. 
(By Order of the Executors.) 
SURREY HILLS, near DORKING.—In this beautiful and far-famed dis- 
trict, 600 ft. above sea-level. Messrs. 


AREBROTHER, ELLIS, EGERTON, BREACH, 
GALSWORTHY, and CO. will SELL by AUCTION, at the MART, 
TOKENHOUSE YARD, E.C., early in JULY, the highly important and 
valuable FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL ESTATE distinguished as 
DUNLEY HILL, 
which is situated four miles from Bookham Railway Station, on the London 
and South-Western Railway, whence the Metropolis is reached under the 
hour. 

It comprises an imposing modern Mansion of the Jacobean style of architec- 
ture, surrounded by delightfully wooded parklands, is admirably planned, and 
suitable for the accommodation of a large household, has excellent stabling, 
and its charming pleasure grounds are most attractively disposed. 

The Estate extends to about 380 acres, includes several first-class cottages, 
arm buildings, &c., and the lands are in a perfect state of cultivation and 
capable of rearing large stock. 

Particulars, plan, views, and conditions of sale may be obtained (when ready) 
of Messrs. FLADGATE & Co., Solicitors, 2 Craig’s Court, Charing Cross ; at 
the Mart; and of Messrs. FAREBROTHER, ELLIS, & Co., 29 Fleet Street, 
Temple Bar, E.C, 








COLLEGE FOR 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
BAKER STREET, W. 

The COUNCIL are about to APPOINT a LADY as SECRETARY.—Applica- 
tions, with testimonials, to be sent by June 15th to the SECRETARY, trom 
whom particulars can be obtained, 


| pelileaiee WOMEN 


ee? COLLEGE ror 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 

A Clift Scholarship in Arts, annual value £31 10s.; a Pfeiffer Scholarship in 
Seience, annual value £48, both tenable for three years, will be awarded on the 
results of the Examination to be held at the College on June 25th and 26th. 
Candidates must be under 19 years of age on the first day of the examination. 
—For further information apply to the PRINCIPAL. 

ALIOL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, SEDBERGH.— 
Principals: Miss SKEAT, Ph.D., and Miss AULD, M.Se. Sound educa- 
tion, physical and mental, in splendid climate. ‘Training in social duties. 


EPTON SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will be held 

W at REPTON on JULY 2nd, 3rd, and 4th, to elect to Five ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS of £80, £60, £40, £20, £20 respectively. Additional exhibi- 
tions may be awarded. Candidates must be over 12 and under 15 years of age 
on July 5th—Further particulars may be had on application to Mr. A. J. 
LAWRENCE, Bookseller, Repton, Burton-on-Trent. 


WOMEN 




















OUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
BOYS, 38 GLOUCESTER STRERT, 8.W.—Conducted by Mrs. SUTTON. 
Thorough preparation for the Public Schools; Kindergarten and Transition 
Classes for children under & Cricket, drilling. Highest references trom 
Parents and Head-Masters.—HALF-TERM BEGINS JUNE 10th. 








OURNEMCUTH.—E.WYNDHAM PENRUDDOCKE, 
M.A., F.G.S. (Honourman of Clare Coll., Cambridge), assisted by etficient 
Tutors, RECEIVES PUPILS (from the age of 14) prepuring for University, 
Navy, and all Civil Service and other Compet itive Examinations.—lor Successes, 





terms, &c., apply to WINTON GRANGE, KNYVETON ROAD, 
NDER the Patronage of Her Grand Ducal Highness the 






Princess Lovis or Barren 


PRG. 
PENSIONNAT for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN at WIESBADEN. 


Prospectus from Fr]. LENT, Halliwick Manor, New Southgate. 





REYMANN’S INSTITUT, NEU-WATZUM WOLFEN- 
BUTTEL, N. GERMANY.—VACANCIES for PUPILS and PUPIL- 
TEACHERS. Escort from London end of June, and beginning of August.— 
References from Miss A. H. Schepel, Sesame House, 43a Acacia Road, St. 
John’s Wood, London, N.W.; Mrs. Robertson, Stromberry Villa, Newhaven 
Road, Edinburgh; Dr. Velentine, Millbank House, Girvan, Ayrshire. 
HE OWENS COLLEGE. — PROFESSORSHIP of 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. The COUNCIL, having instituted a Pro- 
fessorship of English Literature, INVITES APPLICATIONS.—Further 
particulars may be obtained from the Registrar, to whom applications should 
be sent on or before June 15th.—S. CHAF FERS, Registrar. 






NT. MARGARET’S SCHOOL ror GIRLS COMPANY, 
LIMITED, POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE, : 
He2d-Mistress—Miss H. JEX-BLAKE. 
Prospectus on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY. 


rINHE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGEfor WOMEN 

TEACHERS.—Principal, Miss M. PUNNETT, B.A. (Lond.)—A residential 
College providing a year’s professional training for secon > teachers. The 
course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cert ate (Theoryand 









Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London University. Thestudents | 


uttend the Cambridge University Lecttures on Teaching, in addition to those of 
the resident and visiting nrers. Ample opportunity is given for practice in 
teaching Science, Lan Mathematics, and other subjects in various 
schools in Cambridge. are admitted in January and in September.— 
Full particulars as to « ifieations for adm: uies 
may be obtained on application to the PRINCLPAL, Wollaston Road, Cambridge. 










DJOINING SHEEN COMMON and RICHMOND 
PARK.—HOME SCHOOL for GIRLS; only those of good social 
position received. Climate partic ularly suited to delicate and growing girls. 
‘Thorough education, modern methods, London professors. Terms from 100 
Guineas.—The Misses STRUGNELL, The Halsteads, East Sheen, S.W. 
HEAD-MISTRESS on May 2nd, 1901, wrote of THE 
e GIRL’S REALM :—‘ The Girl's Reaim is a great help to all true teachers 
who welcome its aid in that heart-culture which should go hand in hand with 
mental training, but which, if too much enforeel in school hours, is perhaps 
upt to be looked upon as a perfunctory inculeation of duty, which belongs to 
the routine of a head-mistress’s life! oth L and my partners are warmly 
interested in your Guild of Service and Gool Fellowship, and we feel that it 
may be a powerful agent for good im developing aud widening the sympathies 
of girls,” 








eee 


T AVENSBOURNE SCHOOL, ST. MARGARR 

)_ MIDDLESEX.—Head-Mistress: Miss LYSTER, M.A. House-Mist, 

Miss E. H. LYSTER, B.A., Classical Tripos, Cambridge (late of Bourne Schou 
Parkstone).—Boarding School of modern type for girls. Gardens and Pla es 
Fields ten acres. Excellent position close to London. Teaching statt @ ying 
enced specialists only. Resident French and German mistresses, Moan 
languages according to Reformed Methods. Very great attention paid to health 
of girls. Games Club for hockey, cricket, and tennis, with opportunities f 
riding, cycling, rowing, and swimming. Fees from 120 guineas per annuny 
References given and required. Entrance Scholarship of £40 a year for Svea, 
for girls under 15, will be awarded in September.—Full particulars on applicatio; 
to the SECRETARY. The TERM BEGAN on MAY 7th. 





‘ al ‘ Se Ty 

| cee nae SCHOOL.—EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS (value 

£50, £30, £20) will be awarded in July, 1901. Examination in London and 

at Felsted begins July 16th. The opening of a new Boarding House Pens 

increased the accommodation, names can be received for next Term.—Apply foe 

information to Rey. the HEAD-MASTER, or SECRETARY, FELSTED 
SCHOOL, ESSEX. 


a - EOE Aree 
T EAMINGTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS ~ 
4 Head-Mistress ,Miss HUCK WELL.—_COUNCIL’S BOARDING HOUSE 
ARNOLD LODGE, KENILWORTH ROAD, within seven minutes’ walk of 
the School. Large gymnasiuin and playing-field. Scholarships for Boarders 
awarded in July, 1901.—For particulars apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 
H ARROGATE LADIES COLLEGE, 
Director—G. M. SAVERY, M.A. (Linc. Coll., Oxon.) 
Head-Mistress—Miss M. E. JONES, B.A., R.U.1. 


Resident Staff of Graduates and Foreign Mistresses. Fine situation near the 
Stray. Large hall and good class-rooms. Preparation for Public Exantinations, 











| ESWICK SCHOOL.—FOUNDATION SCHOLAR. 
SHIPS for BOYS and GIRLS of £35 per annum. Examination iy 
July (London, Manchester, and Keswick). Candidates must be over 10 and 
under 14, Full allowance tor age.—Prospectus and full details, Rev. HEAD. 
MASTER. 
MNORQUAY.—APSLEY HOUSE.—Private High School 
for Resident Pupils, Daughters of Gentlemen only. Lady Principal, Mrs, 
C. WYNDHAM ROBINSON. The house stands in its own grounds, high, 
near the sea. Health record exceptional. Large hall, gymnasium, games, 
Many distinctions in University and Musical Examinations. 








\ 7ALDHEIM, BERNE.— Miles. HEISS RECEIVE 

a limited number of YOUNG LADIES to complete their education, 
Great advantages for Languages, Music, Painting. Visiting Professérs. 
University Lectures; Physical ‘Training ; bracing clumate and large grounds, 
Highest English references, 


OURT HALL, KENTON, SOUTH DEVON.—There is 
now a VACANCY for one LADY in the above pleasant and well-appointed 
Country Home for Ladies mentally afflicted. Regular medical attendance with 
personal care and supervision.—For terms and full particulars address Miss 
MULES. 


N° ODARD SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS, 
(Church of England Publie Schools.) 
Lapy Warven :—Miss J. L. LATHAM, Girton College, 

(1) ST. ANNE'S, Abbots Bromley.—Terms, School House, £45; Boarding 
House, 0. (2) ST. MARY'S, Abbots Bromley.—Terms, 24 Gurineas a 
year. (3) ST. WINIFRED'S, Bangor.—Terms, £35 a year. 

Full particulars from the LADY WARDEN, St. Anne's, Abbots Bromley, 


Rugeley, Staffs. 


SS MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON, 
e Under the Bishop of Southampton and Rey, A. Talbot. 
Bourding and Day School. 

cipal—Miss J. L. LATHAM, Girton College. 

Excellent ig-House for Girls in Warrington Crescent. Good art train- 
ing anl sx . Teachers’ Training Departinent. Hockey. Boarders’ Fees 
£60 a year.—Apply, PRINCIPAL. 

( UEEN MARGARET'S SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH, 
c CHURCH OF ENGLAND BOARDING SCHOOL, 
Heal-Mistress, Miss AGNES BODY, late Head-Mistress of the Lincoln 

High School. Fees, 60 gs. a year. 

Splendid situation on south cliff. Sea-bathing. 

Apply, HEAD-MISTRESS. 

TN 2Y Bones ior ¥ OF DURHAM 
) DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN. 

For Particulars concerning Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence in 
a niga Hostel, apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Women’s Hostel, 

yurham. 


W ARDEN COURT, CUCKFIELD, SUSSEX.—Misses 
GRAY & PRIESTMAN., Boarding School for Girls. Extensive groundsin 
beautiful country overlooking S. Downs. Sound education, with games, cycling, 
CHURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION, Limirep. 

{ANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET— 
KA HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 
where the aim is to train girls to be practical, retined, and cultured. Every 
care and comfort for delicate children. 

Large grounds, tennis and fives courts, playing-fields. 

Pupils prepared for the Univ. and other exains. Head-Mistress, Miss SOPHIE 
M. SMITH (Natural Sciences Tripos, Camb.), assiste 1 by a highly qualitied staff. 
A limited number of EN'TRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS awarded by competition. 
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] ORKING.—On the hills, 400 ft. above sea-level; sandy 
: soil, bracing air. A PREPARATORY SCHOOL for the Entrance and 
Scholarship Examinations at the Public Schools and for the Royal Navy. 
Reference is kindly permitted to the Head-Masters of Winchester, Rugby, 
Uppingham, and late Principal of Cheltenham. Modern sanitation, large 
ericket-field, gravel playground, workshop, gymnastic apparatus, drill, and 
swimming (during the summer). Prospectus on application.—Address, 
G. K. OLIVIER, M.A., The Tower House, Dorking. ts eo eee 
ee AN, WATFORD, HERTS.—COLLEGE FOR 

GIRLS.—Gymnasium, Playing-fields. Large Staff of Resident Mistresses. 
Head-Mistress, Miss E. F. JOURDAIN, Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford ; House 
Mistress, Miss L. E. PHILLIPS, Newnham College, Cambridge. PARIS 
BRANCH, 270 BOULEVARD RASPAIL (near the Luxembourg Gardens). 
References :—Mrs. Benson, Lady Evans, Professor E. Ménégoz, the Arch: 
deacon of Manchester, Miss Alice Woods, Miss Mary A. Woods, Miss Words 
worth, and others. 











i SCHOOL for GIRLS, BECCLES, 
SUFFOLK.—Conducted by Miss E. L. and Miss A. E. SEELEY. 
New Premises. Thorough education, with healthy home life and country 
surroundings.—References and prospectus on application. PREP. FOR 





will be HELD on JULY 2nd, Srd, and 4th, to fill up not less than 6 
residential Scholarships, 5 non-residential Scholarships, and 3 Exhibitions. 
—For particulars apply by letter to the HEAD-MASTER, 19 Dean’s Yard, 
Westminster, 
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CAMBRIDGE, 


ANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION in JULY, 


ae may be obti ained from the HEAD-MASTER, 











TNE TED SERVICES COLLEGE, 
WESTWARD HO! NORTH DEVON. 
FOUNDATIONERSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS.—An EL a to Twelve 
Special Foundationerships will TAKE PLACE during JUL 
Applications must reach the SECRE T. ARY by July 3rd. 





TICARAGE HOUSE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, DOVER- 
| COURT, ESSEX.—Bracing seaside resort; sound modern educ: ation ; 
jnznages, Music, painting. Pupils prepared for exams. if desired. Backward 
oleate gitls receive individual attention. Colonial and foreign pupils 
receive —The Misses ELY, care of Paton’s, 143 Cannon Street, London. 

1)OURN EMOU TH SCHOOL.—A First-class Modern 

Boarding and Day School for Boys, founded by the Bournemouth Town 

nd Hants County Councils. Preparation given for Professional, Scientific, or 

vommercial Life. Magnificent new nvuildings, furnished with every modern 
pe iance, Head-Master, E. FENWICK, M.A., LL.D (Camb), B.Sc. (ond.) 


[pee OaRTEE “HOUSE SCHOOL, — 
Thorough education. Individual attention. 


BOYS. Svecessful preparation for public exams, 
Hig she st refe rences fror n parents of pupils. 








NEAR SEA, 





1 TALV “ERN COLLEG ‘+E. —SC HOLARSHIP EXAMI- 
\ NATION, JULY 16th. 17th, 18th. One of £87 (£99 for the first. year), 
yur or Five of £: 50, Six or more of £50 per annum. Council Nominations of 
nnum may be awarded to boys who do well, but fail to obtain a 
‘or Pi articulars apply to the HE AD- MASTER or SEC R ET. RY. 


E R © } ( ) L L E G E. . 


kk 
£12 per a 
se holarship.— el 
“Oo V 
Prospectus on application to the Head-Master, 


Rev. W. C. COMPTON, M.A.,, 
Sometime House- Mi ister, Uppingham, ‘under Edward Thring. 


CROSSFIELD ROAD, HAMP STEAD 
LONDON, N.W. 
Built for a School. 


Principals—The Misses ALLEN-OLNEY. 


pee HALL, 


Large playground ; tennis. Every home comfort and care, Marked suecess 
in languages, music, painting, and University examinations, Special Terms 
made for the daughters of naval and military Officers, 

Ke ferences :—The Right Hou. Sir Rich: rd Temple, Bart., G.C.S.L., and many 
others. Illustrated prospectus om applie ation, 


JDINBURGH ACADEMY. 
ir. Mackenzie having resigned the RECTORSHIP of the Edinburgh 
Academy, the DIRECTORS are pre pared to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS tor 
the vacant oftice. The fixed salary is £800, with Prospective Capitation 
Grant.—Candidates are reque sted to communicate immediately with Mr, 
c.E. W. MACPHERSON, C.A., Clerk to the Directors, 6 North Street, David 
Street, Edinburgh, from whom particulars may be obtained, 











LANDOVERY COLLEGE 
SOUTH WALES 
A large number of SCHOLARSHIPS will be ‘OFFERED in SEPTEMBER. 
Further particulars apply to the WARDEN, 


Nie ANDREWS UNIV ERSITY aaa FOR WOMEN 
With Title of L.L./ 
Ohee Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, : L.A. Scheme, the University 
Reduitcwe NS 


[puesteaD.2 N. Ww Loni snsdowne House, Ly ndhurst Gdns, 











BoarptnG Scnoot for GirLts.—Thorough education; every home comfort ; 
large detached house ; cert. sanitation; elec. light ; high, healt hy, bracing, near 
Heath; riding, swimming, hockey, tennis. Summer ‘erm sometimes spent in 
Switzerland.—Principals, ' The Misses Sumner and Miss Buancu, B.A. (Lond.) 


NSTITUT ST. BERNARD, BRUSSELS 
A.D. 1825).—Mr. E. R. HODSON, M.A., ‘Trinity Hall, Cambridge, 





RECEIVES RESIDENT and NON-RESIDENT PUPILS for all English | N 


Examinations. Tuition includes Bookkeeping and Shorthand,—43 Rue St, 
Bernard, Brussels, 


| ADLEY COLLEGE. —TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 

EXHIBITIONS, varying from £80 to £20 in value, will be OFFERED 
ior COMPETITION on WEDNESDAY, July 17th. One Scholarship and One 
Exhibition will be offered, in the tirst instance, for boys intended for the Army 
Class—Apply to the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


JYADLEY COLLEGE.—NAVAL CLASS.—Application 








) for special preparations for the Navy should be made at once to the | 


WARDEN. Any of the above Exhibitions may be awarded to candidates for 
the Navy. 








QC) CaP route. Hs S C H O O 
An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will he HELD 
on TUESDAY and WEDNESDAY, July 9th and 10th, 

Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


CU", ALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE—An ENGLISH 
I ADY RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of 16 or upwards in her Chalet, near 
Conversational Frenen rapidly acquired. Special facilities for Music, 

ing, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. 





Service twice daily with England.—App ly to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


PETITES COLLEGE, EDINBURGH. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS on TUE ISDAY, September 24th. There will be a 

COMPETITION for OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS held at the College on 

JULY r llth and 12th. Names should be sent to HEAD- MASTER by July Ist. 


ELLAND HALL COLLEGE, 

Principal: Miss PAGE, B.A.London, late He: aa: Mistress of Dewsbury 

High School, Strong staff of resident mistresses and visiting teachers, Large 

country house with extensive garden and playing-field, Exceptionally healthy 
situation, Terms moderate. 


QHERBOR -NE SCHOOL.- ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS. One of £80, one of £60, me others of less vaiue will be offered 
in JUNE. sg particulars from the HEAD-MASTER, School House 
Sherborne Jorset 


{ L E N A L M O N 1) 

FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS (£80 to £20) WILL BE AWARDED in JULY. 
Examination at Glenalmond, July 16th and 17th, or by arrangement elsewhere. 
Subjects are Classics, Mathematics, aud Modern Subjects. Special Classes for 
Army and Navy, &c., with no extrafee. Juniors School (9-13), 

_Apply to Reverend TH. THE WARDEN, - Glenalmond. 











)) PS O M c 0 LL Be B— 
SIX OPEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, of £30 each, will b« 
awarded in July—Apply the EURSAR 





(Established | 


SPALDING.— | 


RCHDEACON WwW ILS ON WwW ISHES rey RE COMMEND 
2 BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Country 
» grounds for cricket, hock« y, and tennis. Experienced resident mis- 

large visiting staff.—Principals, Miss BOYC OTT and Miss TARVER 
(forme tly Assistant Mistresses at the C lifton Hich Se hool for Girls). 


Lo gre HOUSE, SEVENOAKS. — SCHOOL for 

GIRLS. Only a limited number taken. Advantages of home and school 
| combined. Special attention to health and physical devel Careful 
| religious training,—Church of England.—Pri neips al, Miss Bt vewnham 
College, Cambridge, formerly Assistant-Mistress in the Camby »H S ] 
Zoferences : Bishop of Durham, Miss H. Glads stone, Mrs. We ulte er W ard, & others, 





















T HE OWE NS ¢ ‘OL L E GE, MANC HE STEI M 
E ALL OF RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN STUDENTS, 
ASHBURNE i SE, VICTORIA PARK, MANCHESTER, 
Varden: Miss H. M. STEPHEN. 

Fees 36 to ietecteaua me Session (83 weeks). An extension of the Hall to 
receive 12 additional Students will be opened in October. Women are admitted 
t> the Medical School.—Apply to the WAR DEN, or to the Secretaries, Miss 
COOKE and Professor 8S. AL EXANDER, Owens Colle: we. 


Beane, COLLEGE, BERKS.— 








THREE SCHOLARSHIPS (value 90 guineas per annum), TWO 
GENERAL EXHIBITIONS, TWO ARMY CLASS EXHIBITIONS, ONE 
NAVY CLASS EXHIBITION (all value 30 guineas per annum), will be 
COMPETED FOR on JULY 3lst, AUGUST Ist and 2nd. Candidates must be 
between 13 and 15 0n August Ist. Also TWO NAVY CLASS EXHIBITIONS 
for B YS betwee nll and 13. —_ or particulars ap ply to the SE¢ RETARY, 











- IGH WYCOMBE- —_ GODSTOWE PREP. AR ATORY 

SCHOOL for GIRLS will be OPENED in SEPTEMBER, 1901.— 
For Pro i ga apply to Mrs. GEORGE F. E, SCOTT, Wycombe Abbey 
Se chool, Bucks. 


Eee: ATION “and COUNTRY LIFE on Surrey Hills 
‘4 (400 ft.)—10 GIRLS RECEIVED by Mrs. HANNAY and her Daughters 
for thorough Edueation. Resident foreign governess ; visiting London teachers. 
Free and he: tithy outdoor life, and great attention paid to the development of 
individual character. Physical training, inised games, hockey, tennis, &e, 
References permitted to Lord Alverstone, Sit Ralph Thompson, Lady Barbour, 
and others.—Spange Hawe, Ewhurst, Guildford, 


[POXNTON "HOUSE, FELIXSTOWR, SUFFOLK.— 





















SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Efficient Staff. 
Pupils prepared for University Examinations. Health and Physical Training 
especially studied, Tennis, Hockey, Cricket, Swimming. —Principal, Miss 
L. de M, CAREY, B.Se.Lond. 


( 2 EENWOOD, EASTBOURNE. —Principals, Miss L. J. 
CHUDLEIGH and Miss E, L. JOWNS, M.A. Lond., late Scholar of 
Girton ( ‘ollege (Classical Tripos), Cambridge. First-class education on modern 
lines. Excellent premises close to the sea. Large playing-field, riding, 
cycling, te unis, hoe key, &e, Trie nnial Scholarship for Girton or Newnham, 


Be LU SSELS. —Very healthy situation.—Mdlles. DENYS 
DD RE C = IVE Sa FEW DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN to COMPLETE their 
EDUCAT N. Comfortable family life. French, Gerinan Italian, Music, Draw- 
ing, P: ine Dancing, Ke. ; F s, £40 peraun. ; Term commences with entrance of 
Pupil; Persoual Rets. Prospectus onapplicat tion,—82 Rue Laute ors, Avenue Louise, 


A ISS MARIAN GREEN, formerly Head-Mistress of the 
| High School, Blackburn, has thoroughly REQRGANISED the 
WAGNER HOUSE SCHOOL, BELSIZE GROVE, HAMPSTEAD. Her aim isto 
eombine asound and liberal education with the lile of a cultivated English home, 
Largedetached house, tennis, hockey,&e University Examination & Inspection. 


S ETTLE, YCRKSHIRE.—* OVERDALE” SCHOOL 
) for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation. Hend-Mistress, Miss E. M, 
PICKARD (Class, Trip.), Newnham Coll, Camb. Highest references, 


! 2 RCHESTER SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of 
GENTLEMEN.—Efficient staff. Terms 60 gns. Public Exams. Health 
studi ed, Tennis, hockey, cricket, swimming — Hei .d-Mistre 28, Miss KITCAT. 


~ ANNE'S SCHOOL, REW LEY HOUSE, WELLING- 
WIe TON SQUARE, OXFOR D. Established 1851. (U nder the-eare of the 
Sisters of S. Thomas Ye M artyr). ~Thorough modern edueation in all branches, 
Pupils prepared for Oxtor: i Local, Loudon Matriculation, and other Examina- 
tions. Resident English and For reign Mistresses, and visiting Professors, 
Home comiorts; healthy situation.—Apply, SISTER-IN-CHARGE, 














| K INGS SCHOOL, 
SHII I 
| 


CANTERBURY, — SCHOLAR- 





x TWELVE SCUOLARSHIPS (£55- £10) on JULY Srd to 5th, 
for CLASSL S, MATHS., and MODERN SUBSECTS. Special Classes for 
ARMY, SAVY, &e., With no Extra Fee. Maa Suecesses gained direct at 
Woolwieh, Sandhurst, the Universitie ‘ tree wing recently opened, 
JU NIOR SC HOOL (8 —He \- Ma ter, J. GALPIN, M.A, 











| i DDON C OU wr. Re SSL YN HIL L, H AMPSTE: AD, 
_ N.W.—PREPAR ATO . YY for P UBLIC SCHOOLS only. House specially 
, ght, own rrounds, mndividual attention to health 





bieit for this School, elec 

and work of boys. Nets res to Paren be OyS passe d into Publie Schools, 

Jeading Loudon Physic ians, &e.—Head-M: ster, H, FRAMPTON STALLARD; 
| M.A am 


FrIVWENTY MILES from LON wees -— —M ANOR, LODGE, 
_ S$T. ALBANS.—HOME SCHOOL 9 and For. 

Gov.; Protess. for Music, guage \ aX . 

Tennis. Healthy br "1 fees for girls to prepare for Camb. 

Senior. Alsoa Gov. St f isic. Small premium, References given 

and required. TERM BEGAN i AY Ist. 


—_ INVALIDS.—A LIST ¢ of MEDICAL MEN in alt 
parts RECELVING I -PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
particulars. Schools also as MEDICAL, &e., ASSOCIATION, 
Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Nortl i Avenue, W.C, ‘Telegraphic Address, 
**Triform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard), 
rPVYPIST and SHORTHAND WRITER—A “LADY, well well 
edueated, with good knowledge of German and French, wishes to meet 
with a KE-E? EMENT in an off e, or us PRIVATE SECRETARY. 
Four years’ experience, Good references,—‘tM, 0.,” 7 Elliscombe Road, Old 
| Charlton, S.b. 


SEC 3CRETARYSHIP for a FEW HOURS DAILY wanted 











Cycling 




















by a i ADY witha long Lite ‘rary and Secretarial experience. Souk Shest- 
ee ey Reference allowed to J. S. Cotton, Esq. 
l piney Kensington, or te Grant Richards, Esq., 9 Henrietta 
| Street, W.C.—Apply, “ E. i, 9 Henriet ta Street, W.C, 
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[June 1, 1901, 





OCIETY FOR THE ABOLITION OF VIVISECTION. 
(Established by the late Mr. G. R. JESSE, in 1875.) 
The object of this Society is a Law for the Total Abolition of Vivisection. 
Sums recently contributed— 





e& a. a. s. d. 
Amounts already advertised 8&5 18 3 | Miss M.L. Downes .., ove lu 0 
“The Mouse”... “fe .. 10 0 0 | Mi-s Guthrie ... ove ove 5 0 
F. Alan Bower, Esq. ... 44 @ [WS a ve ses 5.0 
T. W. Lloyd, Esq. _... 4:0 0 1B... ‘ey oe ove ove o 0 
Mr. and Mrs. I. W. Hall 1 1 O | Mrs. E. E. Day ove eee 5.0 
Rev. C. Cary Bull. ee ee ee ee oe ae ove 5 0 
Miss Ellen Taylor... .. Ll 0 O | K. Collison, Esq. on toe + 0 
H. E. Mackinlay, Esq. sive 10 6 | ASympathiser 40 
Rev. I. H. R. Barlow .., mS 10 6 | A Friend sie 2 6 
‘. a as . aes 10 0 | MissCragg _... 2 6 
Mrs. E. M. James... a 10 0 | Miss E.Smith . 26 
Miss C. E. Hill a rae 10 0 | Smaller amounts 3.0 
Miss W. Gray.... lO 0 | 


Special contributions towar Is literature, &e., £2 6s. 10d. 
W. JOHNSON, Hon. Treasurer. 
62 Strand, W.C. C. G. OATES, Hon. Secretary. 
_ SOCIETY FOR 'THE PREVENTION OF 
} CRUELTY TO ANIMALS, ; 


TY THE QUEEN. 











Patrox—HER MAJE 


The co-operation of persous witnessing acts of eruelty is earnestly invited. 
Complainants’ names kept absolutely confidential when letters are marked 
** Private.” 

COMPLAINTS BY ANONYMOUS PERSONS ARE PUT INTO THE 
WASTE-PAPER BASKET. 

JOHN COLAM, 
105 Jermyn Street, Secretary. 


St. James's, Loudon. 


ears & GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
The HEAD-MASTERSHIP of this School having become VACANT by the | 
uppointment of the Rev. G. H. Williams to the Head-Mastership of the Carlisle 
Grammar School, the GOVERNORS INVITE APPLICATIONS for the post. 
Candidates must be Graduates of some University in the United Kingdom, 
aud not over 25 years of age. | 
Income about £38), with Head-Master’s House erected in 1893 providing 
accommodation for 30 Boarders, 
The School was reopened under a Scheme of the Charity Commissioners in 
January, 1887, and the number of Scholars in the School is now 102. 





The School Buildings are new. 

The New Head-Master will be required to enter on his duties at the end of 
the present term. 

No personal canvassing allowed by Candidates. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, to whom all 
applications, marked ‘‘ Grammar School,” must be sent before June 18th. 
R. H. GREENWOOD, 

Solicitor, Kendal. 





May 25th, 1901. 


PPHE NOTTINGHAM HIGH SCHOOL. 


The GOVERNORS of this School INVITE APPLICATIONS for the Office 
— eee vacant by the Election of Dr. James Gow to Westminster 
Sehool. 

Particulars of the Appointment may be obtained from the undersigned, to 
whom applications, accompanied by not more than five recent Testimonials, 
must be sent not later than Monday, June 17th, 1901, 

EDWARD H. FRASER, 
King Street, Nottingham, 
Clerk to the Governors. 





A DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The | 
* SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Ciraduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
hools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
VOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 





in the selection 0 
ut Home or At 
Manager, kK. J. BE 


W\UPERT( IR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 
b BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 
SCHOOLS in Erxegland and on the Contineut.—Central Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, 











RE YOU WANTING SCHOOL OR HOME ?—Boys, | 
‘ Gints? Enerisn, Forrrax ?—Mrs. HOOPER. 15 Regent St., London. sends 
mation & prospectuses gratis of personally inspected establishments, 


me 


reuubie 


&(5 Gs. GENEVA and LUCERNE TOURS, £7 (Zs. 
ew ) CHAMONIX and GRINDELWALD TOURS, via Dover and Calais. 
Extended tours to Zermatt, the Italian Lakes, the Engadine, the Tyrol, &e, | 
Organised by Dr, LUNN and Mr. CONNOP PEROWNE. 
Iiustrated Programme, SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 
ieee HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, | 
) 187 Picead lly, W.— Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued. 
Alithe Newand Staudard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, &c. New choice Bindings | 
jor Presents, Post orders promptly executed, Usual cash discounts, 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


JUNE, 1901, Price 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS. 





1, EpIsoprs or THe Monta, 
2. Tue Causes or Unionist Discontent. By An Old Parliamentary Hand, 
Ovr Next Buunper in Sorry Arrici, By Sydney Brooks. 

A Rapicat's Pura ror Conscription. By Lord Newton, 

5. ** MorGaneerinG.” By W. Rt. Lawson, 

t. THE FPatuer OF ENGLIsu Econ 





+ 


By W. H. Mallock, 





7. M. Rostanp’s Piars. By Miss Godley, 

8. Tue Inpian Crvit Service As A Career. By Sir Charles Roe. 
4, American AFFAInsS. By A. Maurice Low. 

10. Witt Lonpon BE Surrocatep? By H. W. Wilson. 





11. Tue Ipeats oF THE AMERICAN Scuoor-cmri. By Miss Catherine Dodd. 
2, Tue Focus or Asiatic Poticy. With Map of the Baghdad Railway. By ‘' X.” 


ls. Greater Briraty, 





London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Belford Street. 





| PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 


—____, 
THE 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 


No. 383 for JUNE. 


THE EDUCATION BILL. Special Articles by 
REV. T. W. SHARPE, C.B. 
F. A. CHANNING, M.P. 
CHARLES WILLIAMS. 
H. MACAN. 


W. DYCHE. 


THE PLACE OF LITERATURE IN EDUCATION. Prof. A.§, Witery 
E. E. BOWEN. Reminiscences by R. BoswortH SMity and Other sh 
THE SCHOOLS OF GREATER BRITAIN, 
SCHOOLMASTERS’ PERQUISITES. 
WHAT ARE THE MOST DIFFICULT SUBJECTS TO TEACH ? 
THE IDEAL TEACHER, 
Case of Dr. Irvine.—Summer Holiday Courses.—County Couneil Schola 
ships for Girls.— National Home - Reading Union. —Teachers in Bon 
Retugee Camps.—British Child Study Association.—Assistant Masta 
Association.—Colonial and Foreign Notes, «ce. tg 
PRIZE COMPETITIONS :—Correction of Misquotations, &e, 


Price 6d.; per post 74d. 


Otlices: 3 BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL, E.c, 








— = 


TO BE COMPETED FOR ANNUALLY AT BISLEY. 


“THE SPECTATOR” (Service Rific 
RIFLE CLUBS’ TYRO COMPETITION, 


(Single Entries.) | Squadded Competition, 
THURSDAY, JULY 1ith. 
Open only to one Team of Five Representative Tyro Members from each Rife 
Club officially registered with the National Rifle Association, 
Five ‘308 Magazine Military Rifles, given by the Proprietor of 
**The Spectator.” 





Distances oa aa 200 and 500 yards (uggregate). 
No.of Shots .. eos Seven at each distance. 
Time Limit... ore 80 minutes at each distance. 


Entrance Fee ... ‘om £1 before 2.30 p.m. on Monday, July 8th. Post 
Entries £1 5s, till 2.30-p.m. Tuesday, July 9th 


One Prize ... Five Rifles: One to each Member of the Winning Team. 
SPECIAL CONDITION. 
One Target will be detailed to each Team, 
DEFINITION OF ‘‘ TYRO.” 


A Tyro in respect of any class of competition, or of rifle or revolver, is a 
ompetitor whose uame does not appear in any of the National Rifle Association 
Reports as the winuer of any individual Prize in kind or of £2 or upwards iu 


| that class. 
The Prize is offered by the “Spectator” with the special 


object of encouraging the Members of Village Rifie 
Clubs to perfect themselves in marksmanship. 


SANITARY ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION, 


INcORPORATED 188], 
SANITARY SURVEYS AND REPORTS, LONDON AND COUNTRY, 
Curer Survryor—MARK H. JUDGE, A.R.1.B.A., F.S.1., &c. 
Descriptive Pamphlet free on application. 
HENRY P. NORRIS, Secretary, 5 Argyll Place, Regent Street, W, 




















HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 





FOUNDED 1843, 


ENVESEERD: BU MG: is vscsssscessenpeseonents = £ 10,000,000, 


—= 


* dag ncsey tee and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 


or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCTIASED of 


| LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSLONARY INTERES! 


SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835. Capital £500,000, 


TEIXRUEST and MOST CONSOLING of RELIGIOUS 
iT BELIEFS are to be found in THEISM. Literature sent gratis and I ost 
free on application (by letter) to Secretary of Postal Mission, the THEISTIC 
CHURCH, Swallow Street, Piccadilly, W.—The Church is open for DIVINE 
SERVICE on SUNDAYS at 11 and 7. 


OOKS.—RARE AND OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUP. 
PLIED.—Please state wants. Catalogues free. We offer Internatioui 
Library of Famous Literature, 20 vols., as new, £4 Iss. 6d. Librariesaud Siuu! 
Parcels of Books Purchased for Cash. Wanted, First Editions and Com} . 
Sets of Popular Authors, Sporting Books with Coloured Plates. Special Wauts 
List free.—HOLLAND CO., Book Merchants, John Bright Street, Birmingha, 





YARE and OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED. 

Art, Science, Drama, Travels, Fiction, Sporting, Topography, &e. Books 

ou every subject im all languages supplied, Please state wants. Cata 

post free. Libraries and small collections of English, Foreign, and Orie 

books purchased for eash. Sets of standard authors specially wanted 
HECTOR’S, Booksellers, Jolin Bright Street, Birmingham. 






Y THE LITERARY PEN is a Smooth-running Pe 
with a Quill-like action, 
In Book-box, price Is. ; post-free, 13. 1d. 


TT. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, London. 


»yLACKBEETLES, COCKROACHES.—Only Remedy is 
D “UNION COCKROACH PASTE,” guaranteed by E, Howarth, F.25» 
Museum, Shettield, who cleared plague of them from Shettield Workhouse 
Recommended by all the Ladies’ Papers and Cookery Books.—Tins, 1s. 40 
Su., 4s. bd, trom HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoor, Sheffield. 
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Catalogue of Publishers’ Remainder 
‘Snow ready, and will be seut post-free 


June 2 1901. | T H E 
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rroM MR. JOHN LONG'S NEW LIST. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 
The very large First Edition of Mrs. LOVETT 
CAMERON’S Charming New Novel is quite ex- 


hausted. 
Price 63. 


BITTER FRUIT. | 
By Mrs. LOVETT CAMERON. 


nq Post.—‘‘ Mrs. Lovett Cameron is one of the best story- -tellors: of the 
Pager pages are SO full of life and movement that not one of them is 
y, an 


willingly skipped. ” 


BITTER FRUIT. 


Daily News.—“ Mrs. Lovett Cameron's stories are always bright, vivacious, 
ol a entertaining. They are very pleasantly human, and have, withal, a 
charming freshness and vigour. 


BITTER FRUIT. 


Daily Telegraph.— Mrs. Lovett Cameron is a fertile and fluent story-teller, 
and an uncommonly clever woman.” 


BITTER FRUIT. 


Pall Mall Gazettr.—‘‘ Mrs, Lovett Cameron, in her novels, is always readable 
and always fresh.” 


BITTER FRUIT. 


Speaker. — ‘Mrs. Lovett Cameron possesses the invaluable gift of never 
allowing her readers to become bored.’ 


By Mrs. Lov we CAMERON. 
Author of “A Difficult Matter,” “A Fair Fraud,” “A Passing Fancy,” 
“The Craze of Christina,” &c. 6s. 


———_— at 


ORDERS SHOULD vow ‘BE PLACED For 


PAUL LE MAISTRE. 
THE NEW NOVEL 
By FREDERIC CARREL, 
Adventures of John Johns,” “The Progress of 

“The Realisation of Justus Moran,” &e. 
Cloth, 6s. 


JOIIN LONG, 6 ( Slee os Street. Strand. 





Author of “ The 
ee + 

Pauline Kessler, 
Shortly, 


London : 


AMERICAN SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 


TEXT-BOOK AGENCY. 


THE DRAMA: 


Py EL1zaBETH WoobpenrinGe, 


PRIMARY BATTERIES. 


Caruart, M.A., Professor of TPhysies in the 


Illustrations, 6s. 6d, net. 


PHILOSOPHY OF THEISM. 


Professor of Philosophy in Boston U1 


its Law and its Technique. 


Pu.D. 3s. 9d. net. 


By Henny S. 


University of Michigan. 67 


_ ~By Borpen P. 


versity. 7s. 6d. net. 


TEN ORATIONS OF CICERO, with Se le ‘tions 


from - Letters. Edited by D. R. Hanrer, Ph.D, President 
i ity of Chicago. 6s. net. 


SUITABLE FOR PRIZE OR GIFT. 


A MAID AT KING ALFRED'S 


Lucy Foster Mapisoy. Llustrated by Ipa Waver. C 


COURT. 


toth, ts, ner, 





The American - Book 


School and College Text tyeney wre 7] 
the leading American Educational Journals. A List will he sent on 
Application, They are also \ge nts for! the Wahash FE rp 
B f Write for Illustrated Cataloque, 


9 ARUNDEL STREET, STR. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO. BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Address : 
140 STRAND, W.C., and < 


AND, LONDON 


Telegraphic Booxmen, Lonpon. Codes: Unicope and ABC, 


37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 





CATALOGUE OF NEW REMAINDERS. 
H, J. GLAISHER, 57 Wi i 


Street, W., 
econtiinine 


sur 1ounce that his May 
ks at reduced prices, 


gmore begs to 


r New Bo 
on application, 








Second Large Edition ready on Monday, | 





S LIST 


ON THURSDAY NEXT. 

With 197 Dlustrations (some in Tints), Reproduced from Photo- 
graphs and Sketches by the Author, 16 Maps and Plans, a 
sibliography, and a Map of Armenia and Adjacent Ceuntries. 
2 vols. medium 8vo, 42s. net. 


ARMENIA 


TRAVELS AND STUDIES. 


By H. F. B. LYNCH. 
The book is principally arecord of Mr. 


a, Lynch's extensive 
travels in this little-known country during recent years,and an attempt 
to exlarge our knowledge of the geography and physical features, At 
the same time, it inquires closely into the condition of the population, 


and deals with those problems of an economical and political nature 


| which ave likely inthe future to occupy the attention of Europe toa 


degree even greater than in the past. 





SWALLOWFIELD AND ITS OWNERS. By 


LADY RUSSELL, of Swallowfield Park. With 15 Photog rayure 
Portraits and 36 other Illustrations, 4to, 42s, net. 


PROFESSOR MAX MULLER’S WORKS. 
COLLECTED EDITION. Vol. XVI. 
THREE LECTURES ON THE VEDANTA 
PHILOSOPHY delivered at the Royal Institution in March, 
1804. Crown 8yo, 5s, 


GOVERNMENT OR HUMAN EVOLUTION ? 
art IT. INDIVIDUALISM AND COLLECTIVISM. By 
EDMOND KELLY, M.A., F.G.S., late Lecturer on Municipal 
Government at Columbia Univers sity, in the City of New York. 
Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. net, [On Thursday next, 


** Part I. JUSTICE, crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. net. 


THE ANNUAL REGISTER: 


Public Events at Home and Abroad for the Year 


a Review of 
1900, Svo, 18s. 


*,* Volumes of the ANNUAL ReGIsTeR for the Years 1863-1899 can still be 
had. price 18s, each. 





NEW FICTION. 


‘*Mr. Haggard at his breeziest.’—Acaprmy. 
**Mr. Haggard at his best.’”—Boorman. 
** A novel of most unusual power.” —Gvarpus, 


LYSBETH. 


A Talc of the Dutch in the Days of Alva. 
By H. RIDER HAGGARD, 
With 26 Illustrations by G. P. Jacoms Hoop, B.L 


Crown Syo, 6a, 


MY LADY OF ORANGE. 


A Romance of the Netherlands in the Days of Alva. 
By H. C. BAILEY. 
P. Jacoms Hoop, R.I. 





With 8 Illustrations by G, Crown Svo, 6s. 
‘The yomance contains plenty of vigorous pictures of chara 
1ud incidents in the Dutch strugg 


ter, manners» 
le for independence, and the interest of the 


irried along on a strong current.” —Scotsman, 


reader is ¢ 





| persuasive subtlety, 


THE VICAR OF ST. LUKE’S 
By SIBYL CREED, 


“The ‘true inwardness’ of this very able novel is, perhaps, meant to be sug 
gested by the It may be unsuspected by the 
casual reader; and the story will commend itself, on different grounds, to the 
extreme Ritualist aud the convincel L 1; yet with reticent and 
an appeal is 1alf of Rome which can hardly fail 
| the force of it. The Sibyl is more 


who listen to the one may accept the 


author’s name or pseudonym. 


yw Churehmar 
made on bel 
to prove efective with those prepared to fee 
apparent than the creed, but those 
other.”—Shefiell Daily Telegraph. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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HARPER AND BROTHERS’ 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE LOVE LETTERS OF VICTOR HUGO. 


Translated by ELIZABETH W. LATIMER, 
with Comment by PAUL MEURICE. 
Illustrated with Portraits, Facsimile Letter, &c., 10s. 6d. 

“They are charming these letters ; delightful in their freshness, their 
sincerity of - cling, their naiveté of expression. They are doubly interesting 
because they bring a new note into the published work of Victor Hugo, and 
reveal a new trait in the physiognomy of the man. If the epithet of ‘natural’ 
could be apphed to the manner of Victor Hugo, it would be here...... distinctly 
one of the best of his posthumous works.”—Fortnightly Review. 





HARPER’ 'S MAGAZINE. 


JUNE NUMBER, NOW READY, Contains: 


A DREAM OF YOUNG SUMMER. A Poem. Edith M. Thomas. 
With Frontispiece Drawn by Howard Pyle. 
A SEA TURN. A Story. 
lliustrated by W. T. Smedley. 
THE RIGHT OF ve": A Serial Novel. 
Tllustrated by A. I. Keller. 
IN THE LIBRARY. rt Story. W. W. Jacobs. 
Illustrated by Maurice Greiftfenhagen. 
WRECKED 4) THE SHORES OF JAPAN. An Article. 
Illustrated by R. Caton Woodville. Poultney Bigelow. 
A HIDDEN REPUBLIC. An Article. Lucia Purdy. 
Illustrated by Guy Rose. 
ia PORTION OF LABOR. A Serial Novel. 
Illustrated by Jay Hambidge. 
A WHIRLWIND WOOING. A Story. 
Illustrated by W. ‘Tl’. Smedley. 
THE RESCUE. A Story. 
Illustrated by W. 'T. Smedley. 
AN IDYL OF THE SANDS. 
Illustrated by Harry Fenn. 
RECIPROCAL INFLUENCE IN HYPNOTISM. John Duncan Quackenbos. 
DONALD’S EXPERIMENT. A Story. Claire Wallace Flynn. 
COLONIES AND NATION. A Serial History. Woodrow Wilson. 
Illustrated by Howard Pyle, F. Luis Mora, Frederic Remington, aud others. 
A WHITE PENITENT. A Story. Thomas A. Janvier. 
Illustrated by F. Luis Mora. 
THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Its Debt to King Alfred. 
&e., &e. Brander Matthews. 
ONE SHILLING. 


London: HARPER and BROTHE RS 45 Albemarle Street, W. 


Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 
Gilbert Parker. 


Mary E. Wilkins. 
C. T. Brady. 
Eugene Wood. 


A. C. Wheeler. 





FROM J. NISBET & CO. $LIST. 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


A Woman’s Memories 
of the War. 


By VIOLET BROOKE-HUNT. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
4A wholly cxceptional experience of a woman’s work in 
the South African Campaign. 


TREASON AND PLOT: Struggles for 












‘ atho tic Supremacy in : Ws OF Quceu Elizabeth. By Martin 

Hvp Author of * The Great tLe rr ; ii wehiey.’’ &e, Deiny Sve, 16s. 

‘This fascinating volume wili command alike the votes of the public and 
the attention of scholars.’*~-Dailt; News 

A brilliant and interesting book.’—Mr. W. I. Courtney, in the Daily 
Telegraph. 

By WALTER SICHEL, With Portraits, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d, net. 

At once erudite und brilliant the ablest defe vee of the policy of making 
peace at Utrecht yet written will tuke its place among the best political 
t phies in our language. Speaker. 

Aa imiral le. ... Mr. Sichel hus drawa the world in which Boliugbroke lived 
witha brilhant pen. Ue has sketchec 1 Addisou and Steele, Swift and Arbuth- 
vo | igh und Peterborough, with amazivg speed and amazing 
uc acy -Sp a 


ITALY TO- DAY. A Study of her 


Politics, her Position, her Socicty, and her Letters. By Borron | 


Kine, Author of **A History of Italian Unity,” and Tuomas Oxey, 
With Maps, demy Svo, 12s, net. 

A careful avd thoughttul description of ttaiv as it now is, disting riushed 
not only by the th suchness aud knowledge wluch tt lays, but also by 


the admirable style um which 1t is written. Manchester Quaridia 





THE SOCIAL PROBLEM: Work 


and Life. By J. A. Horsox, Author of “John Ruskin, Social Re- 
former,” &c. Demy Svo, 7s. Gd. net 





“This is a work to be reckoned with by all econoimists ar sociologists, and 
which every socilai reformer ™ do well to study with care.” 
Manchester Guardian, 





London : J. NISBET and CO., Limited, 21 Berners Street, W. 








[June 1, 190], 





ees carr. 


ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW BOOks, 


In demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. ; Roxburgh, hand-made paper, 10s, 
Large Paper, £1 11s. 6d. net. , - at; 


NOW READY, 
THE THIRTEENTH VOLUME OF THE TOPOGRAPHICAL SECTION OF 


THE GENTLEMAN’S 
MAGAZINE LIBRARY, 


Edited by G. LAURENCE GOMME, F.S.A,, 
CONTAINING 
WARWICKSHIRE, WESTMORELAND, AND WILTSHIRE, 
The previous volumes po Pi 
1. Bedfordshire, Berkshire, and Buckinghamshire, 
2. Cambridgeshire. Cheshire. Cornwall, and Cumberland, 
3. Derbyshire, Devonshire, and Dorsetshire. 
4. Durham, Essex, and Gloucestershire. 
5. Hampshire, Herefordshire, Hertfordshire, and Hunt. 
ingdonshire. 
6. Kent and Lancashire. 
7. Leicester, Lincolnshire, Middlesex, & Monmouthshire, 
8. Norfolk, Northamptonshire, and Northumberland, 
9. Nottinghamshire, Oxfordshire, and Rutland. 
10. Shropshire and Somersetshire. 
11. Staffordshire and Suffolk. 
12. Surrey and Sussex. 
, hi S tion « of THE GENTL EMAN'S M AGAZINE LIBRARY 


Information } 
: formation concer: ning the counties of England, 
est interest to Residents, Topographers, Antiquaries, aud 





In crown ata cloth, 2s, 


THE ROMANCE OF THE BOER WAR. 


Humones and Chivalry of the Campaign. By MacCartay 0° Moorr, Gi 
* Maas 43 | ier Cravell rs; or, Meigs kles for the Road and Rail 
“Mr. O Moore has gathered his stories from many quarters, tries to do 
justice all round, to foes as well as friends, and has made a very pleasant 
and cheery little voluine on matters about which it is not easy to be very 
pleasant or cheery.”—Apeclator. 


In crown Svo, Is. 6d. 


THE S STORY OF THE SIEGE IN PEKING, 


By S. M. BR .M.A., F.R.2 . Professor of Mathematics and Astro: omy 
1m the aw rial Collese Serna 


— VOLUME OF —- 


crown 8yvo, eloth, price 3s. 6¢ 
‘By Manston 


POEMS OF THE RACE. 


RvupLANv. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 dhciaion ‘rnoster Row, London, E.C. 





DIGBY, LONG, & CO.’S NEW LIST. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ANIMA VILIS.” 
DEVAYTIS. By MARYA RODZIEWICZ, 


Translated by the Count S. DE Sorssons, Cloth, gilt, 6s. Just out. 
GLASGOW HERALD.—** This clever Polish anthoress has given us another 
of her vivid impressionist tales she has a musterly direct touch that reminds 


us somewhat of the great Russian.” 

LITERARY WORLD. **Count de Soissons has done well to give usa trans 
lation of this charming romance, to read which is a brain-rest after the 
hackneyed, sterec type 1 mode rn nove 


DAILY NEWS. The ry 18 one ‘of considerable power.’ 
LIVERPOOL DAILY Posi. —* A capital Polish story......There are some 
ine ccenes in the book itlso weer euch: iting love episode.” 


J. MACLAREN COBBAN’ S NEW NOVEL. 
THE GOLDEN TOOTH. Bs the 


Author of **The Angel of the Covenant,’ “Id Crowns Res sign ke, 


Piet oie re Second Large Edition 1 a 
= IMNING POSI ‘An exciting bit of fiction. It is excellently and Yin. 
Cobban ui 5 pro tuced as entertaining uw yarn as we have come across for many a 
} 7 ° 
long das 


ALAN ST. AUBYN’S NEW NOVEL. 
THE MAIDEN’S CREED. By the 


Author of ‘‘ A Fellow of Trinity,” “A Prick of Conscience,’ & 
Just ont, 


A STOLE N WOOING. 


Hearn. Cloth silt, 6 
LEEDS MERCULR 
attractive.” 


By Seyroy 


A pleasantly written story. It is sure to prove 


MRS. ROBERT JOCELYN’S NEW NOVEL. 


A SEA OF FORTUNE. Author of 


‘The M,. F. H.'s Daughter,” “ Only a Flirt,” &c. Cloth, 6s. 


THE BURDEN OF AN HONOUR. 


By R.Sr.-J. Coruet, Author of The Canon's Dauchter.’”’ Cloth, ¢s. 
ACADEMY.-\ A sunny English story......a kind of diluted Trollope 
Much of the dialogue is really umusing. The heroine, too, is a delightful ¢ 





irl.” 


FERGUS HUME’S LATEST SENSATIONAL NOVEL. 
SHYLOCK OF THE RIVER. 


LITERARY WORLD.—“‘Is quite the most brilbant detective story Mr 
Hume has give US Since he made such a remarkable hit in ‘The Myster; 
Hansom Cab. Pictorial cloth, 6s, Fifth Editio n in the Press 





London: DIGBY, LONG, AND CO., 18 Bouverte Street, EG, 
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FROM MR. MURRAY'S LATEST LIST. 


‘NOW READY READY. 


THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 


Edited by HENRY NEWBOLT. 
No. 9. JUNE, 1901. 2s, 6d. net. 
CONTENTS, 


JAL ARTICLES: 
EO te PYRAMID OF STUDIES. 
ON THE LINE. 
WAR OFFICE, THE ADMIRALTY, AND THE 





THCOALING . STATIONS— Sir JOHN C. 8. COLOMB, 
K.C.M.G., 
THE KCOLioY C OF THE POWERS IN CHINA~Z. C. 


OMSON. 
VOLUNTEER EFFICIENCY—S4AS/L WILLIAMS. 


NIGERIA AND ITS TRADE—HAROLD BINDLOSS. 
AN aie ha ITS INFANCY—Jéss MARY CHOLMON. 


COMPANIONS OF THE CONQUEROR-—/. HORACE 
ROUND. 

FLORENTINE PAINTING OF THE FOURTEENTH 
CENTURY (Illustrated)—ROGER EF. FRY. 

THE ROMANCE OF A SONG- BOOK — HENRY 
NEWBOLT. 

GRAY AND DANTE—7ie PRESIDENT of MAGDALEN 
COLLEGE, OXFORD 

TRISTRAM OF BLENT, XX.-XXL.—ANTHONY HOPE, 


A NEW SIX- SHILLING NOVEL. 


THE WISE MAN OF STERNCROSS. By 


the Lady Aveusta Noet, Author of ‘‘ From Generation to Generation. 
(Just out, 


THE MILITARY LIFE OF FIELD-MARSHAL 


GEORGE, FIRST MARQUESS TOWNSHEND, 1724-1807. From Corre- 
vondence and Documents Preserved at Ray nham, containing information 
not hitherto published. By Lieut.-Colonel C. V. FP. TOWNSUEND, C.B., 
D.S.O., Royal Fusiliers. With Plans and Illustrations, demy 8vo, 16s. 
[Ready next week, 


SMALL BOAT SAILING; or, Practical Hints 


for Practical Yachtsmen. By E. F. Xyicut, Author of ‘‘ Where Three 
Empires Meet,” “ The Cruise of the Faleoa,” &c. With numerous Llustra- 
tions, large crown Svo, 5s. net. [Just out, 


JOHN MU RRA AY, 





Athbeuarle Strect, W. 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS. 


AND BOOKSELLERS’, 








NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES 


SIR HENRY GOLVILE’S BOOK. 


THE WORK OF 
THE NINTH DIVISION. 


By Major-General 
Sir H. E. COLVILE, K.C.M.G., C.B. 


With Maps and Plans, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net, 


SPECTATOR.—*‘ An excellent piece of writing. The author has a 
autor vivid picture-making, and the true art of the observer, while the 
writiny throughout is terse and nervous English.” 

DAILY NEWS.—* The reader will find a more vivid and living pic- 
ture of the central and successful phase of the opcrations in South Africa 
conveyed to him in this book than in any other of the Looks wi 
to have seen upon the subject.” 

DAILY MAIL.— 

WORLD.— 


larly ¢ 





remember 


‘A document of great mulitary and historical value.” 
eentire narrative is of intense interest as a particu- 

* The entire t yf int terest part 
lear and able contribution to that inner history of the war of which 
we have at present only casual and disjointed fragments. 

ATHEN LUM.—‘ A book of remarkable interest. 
every line of which is worth reading for all who tak: 
the army or the war.” 


TROOPER 8,008, 
By the Hon. SIDNEY PEEL, Barri: 


With 16 Mlustrations from Photographs, and a Map, demy Svo, 7s. 6d, 


Tt is also a book 
rivterest in cither 





LY. 


ter-at-Law. 





THIRD IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


CASTING OF NETS. 


By RICHARD BAGOT. Cloth, 6s. 


nila lian 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


GEORGE GISSING’S NEW NOVEL. 


OUR FRIEND THE CHARLATAN: a 


Novel. By GeorGE GIssiING, With Illustrations by Launcelot 
Speed. Orown &vo, 6s. [ Ready at all Libraries, 





GEORGE GISSING’S NEW ‘BOOK OF TRAVEL, 


BY THE IONIAN SEA. By George Gissinc. 


With Illustrations in Colours and others in Black and White, 
ito, 16s, [ Ready. 
Chapters of narrative, description, and reflection, the results of a recent 
ramble in that part of Southern Italy which is least visited by tourists, 


A NURSE AT THE WAR. 


DIARY OF A NURSE IN SOUTH AFRICA: 
being a Narrative of Experiences in the Boer Hospital Service. 
By ALICE Bron, With Portrait, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
[ Next week. 
BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON’S NEW PLAY. 


LABOREMUS: a Play. By BusdrnstyeRneE 


BsorNnson. With Portrait and Introduction, crown 8vo, 5s. 
[ Ready. 
STEPHEN CRANE’S NEW BOOK. 


GREAT BATTLES OF THE WORLD. By 


STEPHEN CRANE, Author of “The Red Badge of Courage.” 
With 8 Full-page Illustrations by John Sloan. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
[Next week, 


NEIL WYNN W ILLIAMS’S NEW NOVEL. 


LADY HAIFE: a Novel of Character and 


Circumstance. By Ne1L WYNN WILLIAMS, Author of “The 
Bayonet that Came Home,” “The Green Field,’ &. Crown 
8vo, 6s, Ready. 





THE AUTHENTIC DICKENS. 
NEW VOLUMES. 


HARD TIMES, and REPRINTED PIECES. 


With Illustrations by Maurice Greiffenhagen, Marcus Stone, and 
Fred Walker, and Coloured Frontispiece. 


SKETCHES BY BOZ, including Sketches of 


Young Gentlemen, Sketches of Young Couples, and The Mudfog 
and other Sketches. With Illustrations by George Cruikshank 
and Phiz, and Coloured Frontispiece. 

*,* Forming Volumes XV. and XVI. of the Series, 

THE AUTHENTIC EDITION OF DICKENS’S 
WORKS will be complete in 21 vols. square crown §8vo, 
and will contain ALL THE EXTRA STORIES, 
SKETCHES, AND ILLUSTRATIONS which have 
appeared only in the “Gadshill Edition.” 

Each Volume has a 
FRONTISPIECE PRINTED IN COLOUR. 
Price 5s. each. 

Full Twelve-page Prospectus on appiication. 





SECOND EDITION OF THE 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW FOR JUNE 


CONTAINING 


THE COAL DUTY. By D. A. Thomas, M.P. 

A FOOL’S PARADISE. By Lt.-Col. Willoughby Verner. 
ENGLAND AND FRANCE. Two Articles by Baron 
Pierre de Coubertin and Thomas Barclay. 

A SHORT STORY. By Charles Marriott, Author of 
“The Column.” 
ANTICIPATIONS. By H. G. Wells. 
Seay &e., &e. 


(Third Article.) 


CHAPMAN and HAL L, td, ll Hen nrietta Street, 
po W ANTED —2 dS. each given.—* Poetry for 
: Cluildrenu,” 2 vols., 1809; ** P: rince en ee “Mrs. Leicester's School,” 
lsu; arenes ap yme sranate bas Roadster’ s Albuin,” 1845; “Jorrocks’ 
Jaunts,’ > 1838 ” = *Clara Vv aug ch 3 vols. ; “Lorna Doone,” 3 vols. : 
“Romany Rye,” * iss; * Bible Lit 3 vols. (Ist Ed.); “ Wild Wales,” 
3 vols., 1362.- B SKE iS GRE Al 1K OKSHOR, J yhu Bright St., Birmingham. 


NOLLECTORS OF FINE BOOKS, PICTURES, &e., 
J are INVITED to CALL and INSPECT Mr, A. LIONEL ISAAC’S STOCK 
which includes many fine trst editions, beantitul aud rare books, and pictures by 
known old aud modern artists. Als -ollection of prints by Félicien Rops 
Desiderata sought for, and cat wr ygues Issued, 


} 





} 





London; EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Strect. 





ill or write to 
A, LIONEL ISAACS, 60 Haymarket, London, 8,W, 
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JUST PUBLISHED.—Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


AN OUTLINE of the RELATIONS BETWEEN 
ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND, 500-1707. 


By ROBERT S. RAIT, Fellow of New College, Oxford. * 





London : BLACKIE and SON, Limited, Old Bailey. 





CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


2 and 8 


THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 


FOUNDED 1829. 


Patrons—The ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY; The ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 


PRESIDENT—The BISHOP of LONDON. 
TrusTEES— 


Vice-PresipDENT—The LORD HARRIS. 


The BISHOP of WINCHESTER ; The DEAN of YORK; Sir PAGET BOWMAN, Batt. ; 


GEORGE T. BIDDULPH, Esq. 
Deputy-Cuarrman—Sir PAGET BOWMAN, Bart. 


Cuarrman—The DEAN of WESTMINSTER, 


Pursician—J. KINGSTON FOWLER, Esq., M.A., M.D. 


SrcreTary—G. H, HODGSON, Esq., M.A. 


Actuary—F. B. WYATT, Esq., F.I.A. 


The Society is conducted on the MUTUAL PRINCIPLE entirely in the 
interests of 


THE CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES. 


NO COMMISSION. 


NO SHAREHOLDERS. 


THE WHOLE OF THE PROFITS BELONG TO THE MEMBERS, 


Accumulated Fund, £4,184,196. 


THE 


ABSOLUTE SECURITY.—LARGE BONUSES.—LOW PREMIUMS. 


Annual Income, £409,317. 


PUBLISHED TO-DAY. 


NINETEENTH CENTURY ™E =Ducation PROBLEM. | nee 


AND AFTER. 
No, 292. JUNE, 1901. 
British Pessimism. By Andrew Carnegie. 


IMPRESSIONS OF AMERICA. By Frederic Harrison. 
Tue STANDARD OF SrrkeNGTH FOR OUR ARMY: A 


Bustyess Estimare. By Sir Robert Giffen, K.C.B. 


Tne Queen Victorts Memorian Hauy in Inpia 
3y His Excellency the Viceroy of India. 
RELIGION OF THE Borns, 

Wirgman (Canon of Grahamstown Cathedral). 

Tar Next Coronation. By L. W. Vernon Harecowrt. 

THREE SCENES FROM M. Rosrann’s “L'Atinon.” By 
the Right Hon. Earl Cowper. 

Tar Epvucation Bit. By De. T. J. Macnamara. MP. 

Ture Hovse or ComMoss, By L, A. Atherley-Jones, 
KO., MP. 

Ovr OFFERS TO SURRENDER GIBRALTAR, 
Frewen Lord. 
Mr. SARGENT aT THE 
Hamilton Fyfe. 
Tae Presstxe Nevep ror Morr 
Professor Ernest H. Star 

Some Reav Love-Lerrrrs. 
shapman. 

A L&Np or Wor. By the Countess of Meath. 

THe RecrvitinGg Question: A Postscript TO THE 
Axmy Derate. By Arthur H. Lee, M.P. 

Last Montu. By Sir Wemyss Reid. 


London: Sampson Low, Marston & Co., Ltd. 


THE 


Royat Acapemy. By H. 


> 





RS. 
the Hon. Mrs. 





BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE. 


No, 1,028, JUNE, 1901. 2s. 6A. 


Cpariry. 


Doom CASTLE: 


on oe 
Os 


By “ Linesman.” 


A Romance. By N. Munro. Chaps. 
Oup Times AND New on THF INDIAN Borperbanp, 
Mixns anp Noses. By Dr. Louis Robinson. 


A Nient’s Apventure on THE Prar. River. 


BETWEEN THE LINES, 
SHAKFSPEARE AND THE Earn. or Pemprokr.--Il. 
Mistress FiTron, 


AN Exsstwat.e Owsen OF THE LAND, 
Mletcher. 
Mesinas Wirsovr Merson. 
SracgeE—Mr. Benson's OPINtIoN 
AvTHOK AND PLAYEFR—THE TRIUMPH OF THE 
Actor—THE OLD Srock Conrany—THE STAGt 
CARPENTER—MoperRN Rearism—A National 
THEATRE — THE EXAMPLE oF FraNcr — M, 
MArreRuInck’s ‘f LIFE OF THE Ber.” 


By A. B. 


TRE SHAapow on Tut 
A Retrospect 


By Walter 


Universitirs. By 
"RS 


LORD GREY’S PUBLIC-HOUSE SCHEME: 
a Criticism. 
BOOK OF THE MONTH: —_ 
**Cities and Citizenship.” 
By C. F. G. MASTERMAN,. 
THE TRAGEDY OF SPRING. 
By Canon HENRY SCOTT HOLLAND, 


SEE 


gives om THE COMMONWEALTH 


For JUNE. 
Price Threepence net. 
London: Wetis GarpNer, Darton and Co., 
3 Paternoster Buildings, E.C. 
Obtainable at all Railway Bookstalls. 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS, 


OUTSIDE PAGE, TWELVE GUINEAS, 


PRE a oiccsis oss cis soa nara iate eovcseeL lO Ite 0 
PANAP ORG asso vsnccsces Coe evee > 5 0 
Quarter-Page ..cccccce Rosenee 212 6 
WATOW. COMM. occseccescices 10 0 
Half-Column..... erccce Veeeece 115 0 
QUATlET-COMINN:. oseccccicccccee Uli 6 
COMPANIES. 
DUMSIAE PARE: vsccicniccevecevicd £1414 0 
INBINO WARS Wo sis 00s ceroamseee 1212 0 


Vive lines(40 words) and under in broad column (half- | 
and Is. per line for every additional line 


width), 5s. 3 
(containing on an average twelve words ). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 1Us. per inch. 


| Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 


! 


| 
| 


WiivraM Briackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh & London, | 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 


ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 
14 COCKSPUR ST., CHARING CROSS, S.W.., 
Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible 
rices. Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 


anufacturers, &c., on application, 





| 


lis, per ineh. 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 
15s. per inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 
Terms: net. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE, 


Including postage to any Yearly. Nalf-  Quar- 
partof the United King- yearin. — terly, 
dom so os oe Ol 8 6.. 0143., 07 2 


Including postage to any 
of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, 
France, Germany, India, 


China, &e. L 20¢@.. 


6 35:3... 67s 


Applications for Copies of the SPEC: 
TATOR, and Communications upon matters 
of business, should NOT be addressed to the 
EDITOR, but to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wel7ington 


| Street, Strand, WiC. 





i 
MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will be found equal to 14/6 g 
wine usually sold at much higher 3 
prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 

bottle. Theappreciation this wine 

meets with from the constantly 
increasing number of customers 

it procures us in London and the 17/6 9/9 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 

tidence in submitting it to those 

who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


Per Do; 
Bots, 4. “ah ‘ 


Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Capri 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases “ 
and Bottles, 


All who know these Wines tell us there ig no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in 
value, Compare them with wines sold elsewhere at 
16 - and 20/- a dozen and upwards. 


We regret the increased duty compels advance of 
Gd, per dozen. 


JAMES SMITH AND CO, 


WINE MERCHANTS, 
| LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street, 
Manchester: 26 Market Street, 





a 
THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S COCOA, 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING, 


EPPS’S COCOA 


FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER, 


EPPS’S COCOA, 


WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY, 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 
BIRKBECK BANK, 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, 
CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, 


DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 9) 
repayable on demand, - 


10! 
=e 1S ; oe 
The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, with full particu. 
lars, post-free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 


]° 
~ /0 


BANK of 
LIMITED. 


Incorporated 1880, 


UNION 
AUSTRALIA, 


Established 1857, 


MINHE 


Paid-ee Capital ... .ccssscrcscsacsccses £1,500,000 
ECG NI ce sess cacssnenmnsnrsatcnss 825,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors ... 5,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank's Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia and New Zealand, 

TELEGRAPHIC REMIU!ITANCES are made to 
the Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection, 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application. 

W. E. CARBERY, Manager. 

71 Cornhill, London, E.C. 








| 
JHCHNIX FIRE OFFICE, 
1 Lombard Street, and 47 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782. 
Lowest Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements. 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric- Lighting Rules Supplied. 
F. B. MACDONALD, Sceretary. 


| P hetatanas --s and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss Tuackiray. 
The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN AS$s0- 
CIATION for BEFRIEN DING Y OU NG SERVANTS 
isprepared tosend the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
| (by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post 
| on receipt of two stamps, orin quantities at the rate 
| of 10s, per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
! Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C. 
to whom Subscriptions und Donations toward the 
| Funds of the Association shoul Bankers, 
| Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., | Pall Mall 
East, 5. W. 













lL be sent. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1873. 
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STANFORD'S 
COMPENDIUM OF GEOGRAPHY 


AND TRAVEL. 


REISSUE, 


and in great part Rewritten, with new Illustrations and Maps, 12 vols, 


Eevised, large crown 8vo, cloth, 15s. each (sold separately). 


wThe new issue of ‘Stanford's Compendium of Geography and Travel’ is a 
Jication of great value, and contains in convenient form the latest 
public hical results of travel and research, adequately treated. Not only is 
eogm? vmation accurate, but the form in which the work ic produced is 
the pace and English Geography may be proud of sucha series. It is useful 
sdmmjucational purposes and for reference, and pleasant to the general reader.” 
0. 


—Athenzum, 
NEW VOLUME JUST READY. 


CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA—Vol. I. 
SOUTH AMERICA. 
py A. H, KEANE, F.R.G.S. Edited by Sir CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, F.B.S. 
j With numerous Maps and 8¢ Illustrations. 
The following Volumes are already published :— 
EUROPE.—Vol. I. THE COUNTRIES OF THE MAIN- 


LAND (excluding the North-West). By Geo. G. CutsHoLm, M.A., BSc, 
With 31 Maps and 101 Illustrations. 


NORTH AMERICA.—Vol. I. CANADA AND NEW- 


FOUNDLAND. By SamvueL Epwarp Dawson, Litt.D. (Laval), F.R.S.C, 
With 18 Maps and 90 Illustrations, 


NORTH AMERICA.—Vol. II. THE UNITED STATES. 


By Henry Gannett, Chief Geographer of the United States Geological 
Survey. With 16 Maps and 72 Illustrations. 


AUSTRALASIA.— Vol. I. AUSTRALIA AND NEW 


ZEALAND. By ALFRED Russet Wattace, LL.D., D.C.L., F.R.S. With 


numerous Maps and Illustrations. 
AUSTRALASIA.—Vol. II. MALAYSIA AND THE 


PACIFIC ARCHITPELAGOES. By F. H. H. GuItitemarp, M.D., Author 
of “ The Cruise of the Marchesa.” With numerous Maps and Illustrations, 


AFRICA.—Vol. I. NORTH AFRICA. By A. H. Keane, 


F.R.G.S., Author of ‘Asia’ in the same Series, ‘‘ Eastern Geography,” 
&e. With 9 Maps and 77 Illustrations, 
AFRICA.—Vol. II. SOUTH AFRICA. By A. H. 


Keane, F.R.GS., Author of ‘‘ North Africa” in the same Series, “ Eastern 
Geography,” &e. With 11 Maps and 92 Illustrations. 


ASIA.— Vol. I. NORTHERN AND EASTERN ASIA, 
CAUCASIA, RUSSIAN TURKESTAN, SIBERIA, CHINESE EMPIRE, 
AND JAPAN. By A. H. Keane, F.R.G.S, With 8 Maps and ?1 Illustra- 


tions. 


ASIA.—Vol. II. SOUTHERN AND WESTERN ASIA, 
AFGHANISTAN, INDIA, INDO-CHINA, MALAY PENINSULA, 
TURKEY IN ASTA, ARABIA, AND PERSIA, By A. H. Krave, 
F.R.G.S. With 7 Maps and 89 Illustrations, 


STANFORD’S LIBRARY MAP 
OF SOUTH AMERICA. 
NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 


This Map shows with the greatest accuracy and detail the most recent 
litical boundaries of the various States; railways, canals, and submarine 
legraph lines are clearly shown ; leading ports are given in bold characters ; 
and the explorations of the most, recent travellers are embodied. 








Four Sheets, 58in. by 65 in. ; £3} miles to an inch (1: 5,274,720). 
Prices.—Coloured Sheets, 35s.; mounted on rollers and varnished, 45s. ; 
mounted to fold in case, 60s, ; mounted on spring roller, £5, 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 12, 13, and 14 Long Acre, W.C, 


(A List of Books of Interest to Yachtsimen 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
RECENT ADDITIONS TO THE COMPANY'S WELL-KNOWN COLLEC 
TIONS OF PERMANENT AUTOTYPE COPIES, 


sont on Application.) 


SMITH, ELDER, AND CO,’S LIST. 


JUST PUBLISHED.—With Portraits of Piet de Wet and of a 
Group of Convalescents. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


YEOMAN SERVICE: 


Being the Diary of the Wife of an Imperial Yeomanry Officer 
during the Boer War. 
By the Lady MAUD ROLLESTON. 





RE-ISSUE OF THE CHEAPER EDITION OF “THE LIFE OF LORD 
LAWRENCE.” NOW READY.-SEVENTH EDITION, 2 vols. large 
crown 8vo, with 2 Portraits and 2 Maps, 21s, 


THE LIFE OF LORD LAWRENCE. 


By R. Boswortn Situ, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford, 
Assistant-Master at Harrow School, Author of ‘‘ Mohammed and Moham- 
wedanism,” ‘“‘ Carthage and the Carthaginians,” &c. 


BRITISH POWER AND THOUGHT 


«a Historical Enquiry. By the Hon. Apert $. G. Cannine, Author of 
‘British Rule and Modern Politics,” ‘‘ History in Fact and Fiction,” &c, 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 
Bookinan.—** An able and interesting historical enquiry.” 
Rritish Weekly.—** The literary parts are often really good. Mr. Canning has 
a thorough and appreciative knowledge of Shakespeare, Dickens, Scott, 
Macaulay, and others, and his comparison and comment show often both dis- 
cernment and judgment.” 
Trish Times.—‘* The chapter dealing with Ireland is written with admirable 
terseness and directness.” 


NEW EDITION OF SIR HENRY THOMPSON’S ‘‘ MODERN CREMATION.” 
FOURTH EDITION, Revised and Enlarged. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. ; 
or in paper cover, Is. 


MODERN CREMATION: Cremation: 


its History and Practice to the Present Date. With information relating 
to the latest improvements and experience both in this country and abroad. 
By Sir Henry Tuompson, Bart., F.R.C.S., M.B. Lond., &c., President of 
the Society since its Foundation in 1874. 
World.—*‘No reasonable person who studies the arguments so lucidly 
marshalled in this little work can deny the strength of the cremationist’s 
case,” 


NEW SIX=-SHILLING NOVELS 
PACIFICO. By Jonny Ranpat. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 


Speaker.—* Mr. Randal's narrative skill carries al! before it. He never lets 
the reader's interest flag, but carries him, like an eager traveller, up hillafter 
hill with the sun of accomplishment and an extended view at the top of each. 
There are very few good story-tellers to-day, and we hope Mr. Randal will soon 
‘tell us another.’ ”’ 

World.—** We cannot easily thank Mr. John Randal sufficiently for the 
delightful romance called ‘ Pacifico.’ Here is the real thing in brigandage.” 


THE SEAL OF SILENCE. By 


Artuur R. Conner. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Spectator.‘ Mr. Conder unquestionably helonged to the rare tribe of 
literary benefactors of whom Mr. Jacobs and Mr. Anstey are perhaps the most, 
conspicuous representatives.......Given the situations, the temperaments ,and 
antecedents of the dramatis persona, and the velopment of the story is 
above cavil.” 

Scotsman.—“ Seldom, indeed, does one come across a novel which can be 
read with such pure enjoyment......It is clever and ingenious and thoroughly 
interesting from beginning to end.” 


THE ARCHBISHOP AND THE 


LADY. By Mrs. ScuvuyLer CROWNINSHIELD., Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Spectator.—* The setting of the story is gracefully contrived, and the final 
defeat of the Archbishop in his desire that the heroine should take the veil 
will be agreeable to Protestant readers.”” | 

feademy.—** Aristoeratie and sunny.” 

Dundee Advertiser. —** As pretty a love story as could be wished.” 


CATHERINE OF CALAIS. By Mrs. 


Dr LA Pastcrer, Author of * Deborah of Tod's,” ‘‘ Adam Grigson,” &e. 
na jew days, 


London : SMITH, ELDER. and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 





THE WALKER ART GALLERY, LIVERPOOL. Autotype Re- | 
productions of Notable Works of Modern English Art from this Collection, 
The Series includes examples by Lord Leighton, Herkomer, Albert Moore, 
Calderon, Caton Woodville, Dendy Sadler, Henry Holiday, &e, The Auto- | 
iyves measure about 23 inches longest line, and are published at 21s, each. 


THE WALLACE COLLECTION, HERTFORD HOUSE. Auto- 
type Copies of about 40 of the most interesting Pietures in these Galleries, 
‘The Masters represented include Reynolds, Gainshorough, Romney, Boucher, 
Lancret, Fragonard, Grenze, Watteau, Meissonier, Decamps, Rembrandt, | 
Vandyck, Wouverman, Hobbema, Vander Heyden, &e. 


TRE NATIONAL GALLERY OF BRITISH ART (TATE 
GALLERY). An extensive Series of Reproductions of Notable Pictures in 
‘his Popular Collection, embracing Representative Works of Constable, 
Bi ington, Landseer, Linnell, Mason, Stanfield, Walker, Watts, Rossetti, 

“! others, 





A VISIT OF INSPECTION: IS INVITED TO ‘ 
THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C, 


of Subseribers 


241 Brompton Road, S. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from’ COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum, from Two Guineas per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for; .8.—Two or Three Friends may 
weekly exchange of books at the houses |_| *° 7 . . : ‘ 
' UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 


from TWO GUINEAS 
per annum, and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Pooks gratis and post-free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any address. 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 


BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION ; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIE# 


f FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 20 to 34 NEW OXFORD STRBET; 
5.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 
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WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ LIST 





Neil Munro’s New Novel. 


NOW READY. 





DOOM 
CASTLE. 


Price | A 
| 
New STX New 
SHILLINGS. Romance. 








Romance. 





iy 
< 


Neil Munro. 











ON 3xp JUNE WILL BE PUBLISHED. 
LIFE, LETTERS, & DIARIES OF 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir GERALD GRAHAM, 


V.c., GC.B., R.E. 
By Colonel R. H. VETCH, C.B.. late Loyal Engineers. 
With Portraits. Plans. and his Despatches in full, demy 8vo, 21s. 


THREE NEW NOVELS. 


THE EXTERMINATICN - LOVE: a 








4». GERAI 


Author o A} eigner,” &c., &e. Crown 8vo, 0s. 


FREDERIC UVEDALE. by Epwarp Hverroy. 


Crown d 


va, t 







** Curiously faseimatir Y line Thr 


the beok the spell of mystic | 
thought and cultiva i ! 


MR. LEOPOLD LUGWELL: his Birth and 





Upbringing. B 
* An ingenious fi the h uuising effects of success 
social aml L OL 1 iby i ! 1net of acquisit i 
Sicanthdians 
Sy tor 
‘Written in a y rit Lis fi entertainment. 


—fcotsman, 


G. W. STEEVENS’S WORKS.—MEMORIAL EDITION. 


HIS DAY JS PUBLISHED. 





| With a Preface 


Paris—Berhx 
Mrs. STEEVENS. ( 


GLIMPSES OF THREE NATIONS: London |, 


GEORGE ELIOT.—LIBRARY EDITION. 
NOW READY. VOL. I. 


ADAM BEDE. 


With a Photovravure Frontispiece by EDGAR BUNDY, RI. 
Small demy Svo, 10s. 6d. net. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD ané@ EONS Edinburgh and London, 


| week :— 






[June J, 199}, 


MR. HEINEMANN'S NEW BOOKS 
CHINA AND THE ALLIES. 


By A. HENRY SAVAGE LANDOR, 
Author of ‘“‘In the Forbidden Land,” &e. 
With 6 Coloured Plates, 48 Full-page Pictures, about 200 Text-m) 
trom Photographs and Drawings by the Author, and Maps and Pan 
2 vols., 30s. net . 
Tur Dairy News.— Undoubtedly the most extensive, elaborate, ang 
complete work on the subject of the Boxers and the troubles Which 
has appeared in the past, or is like to in the future. The pains 
taking care with which the book is compiled, the close attention 
to detail, the undoubted ability of the author to tell the story ot 
the Allies in China in a graphic manner, are surely sufficient re 
commendation to assure a large sale for the work.” 2 


THE NEW SOUTH AFRICA: 


ITS VALUE AND DEVELOPMENT. 
By W. BLELOCH. 


With Illustrations, Maps, and Diagrams, 1 vol. demy 8vo, 10s, net, 

Tur Morning Post.—** It will be heartily welcomed. Since Mr, Fit; 
Patrick’s book, ‘The Transvaal from Within,’ no more important 
work on the condition of the country has been produced, Mr 
FitzPatrick, dealing with the past, threw much light on the character 
of the men with whom we were to wage war. Mr. Bleloch, by an 
exhaustive study of returns and the best information, endeavours to 
equip us for the work of re-establishing financial prosperity. This 


| admirably clear and thoughtful volume is deserving of careful study 


and will have many readers.” 


‘MAIN CURRENTS IN 


NINETEENTH CENTURY LITERATURE, 


Translated from the Danish of Dr. GEORGE BRANDES. 6 vols., 10s. net each, 
The first volume of this important work will be published next 


“THE EMIGRANT LITERATURE. 


*.* The work is divided into six consecutive groups, one following 
on the other in chronological order. The volume on * Emigrant 
Literature ’ traces the development from classicism to naturalism 
initiated by Rousseau, and prepares the student for the potitical and 
religious reaction from the ideas of the Revolution, Voltaire, and 
Rousseau. 


THE LOVE LETTERS OF PRINCE BISMARCK. 


Edited by PRINCE HERBERT BISMARCK. 
With Portraits, 2 vols., 20s. net. 

Tus Times.—**They throw new light upon Bismarck’s character; 
they present a very complete and attractive picture of ‘the mar. 
riage of true minds,’ and of the relation which a perfect home life 
may hold to the life of a statesman at whose bidding the most 
momentous events were unrolling themselves, and they illustrate 


| those events and express in very racy language Bismarck’s opinions 


upon the actors in them.” 


TRAVELS IN WESTERN AUSTRALIA, 
By NE 


MAY VIVIENNE. 
Profusely Illustrated, 1 vol., 15s. net. 


'$ DECAMERON 
THE COOK’S , 
By Mrs. W. G. WATERS. 
Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. T Next week, 
*.* A book on Italian cookery showing the fitness of Italian methods for 
Enclish kitchens. Complete menus and some two hundred simple and inexpen 
sive recipes are given. 


NEW. SIX-SHILLING NOVELS AND STORIES. 
JACK RAYMOND. 


By E. L. VOYNICH, Author of “The Gadfly.” 
The Pall Mall Gazette.—‘‘ A remarkable book. The strongest novel that the 
present season has produced.” 


TANGLED TRINITIES. By Daniel Woodroffe. 

The Daily Chronicle.-—‘* We make bold to prophesy that no more originally 
eoueeived, and few better written, books than ‘Tangled Trinities’ will see the 
light during the present publishing season.” 

VOYSEY. By R. O. Prowse. 

The Atheneuim.—* Mr, Prowse has a gift for very close analysis, combined 
with an unfailing use of good English. He has made an exhaustive study of 
the middle classes, and his picture is undeniably adimirable.”’ 
SAWDUST. By Dorothea Gerard. 

The Seotsman.—* A story of much freshness and power. It should give 
pleasure and stimulate thought.” 


FOREST FOLK. By James Prior. 
A DAUGHTER OF THE VELDT. By Basil Marnan. 


“A tale of unusual power and literary merit. It is of en 


FROM A SWEDISH HOMESTEAD. 


LLAGERLOF. 


By Selma 


vv. —** We are glad to welcome in this delightful volume evidence 
bated vitality of that vein of fantastic invention which ran purest 
s of Andersen.’ 


THE HIDDEN MODEL. By Frances Forbes- 
Roverrsoyn, 







of the una 


Mr. Heinemann will publish next week the First Volume 


of a Uniform Edition of the Novels of MATILDE SERAO. 
THE LAND OF COCKAYNE. 


By MATILDE SERAO. 


London: WM, HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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Mr. T. FISHER 2 UN WIN Ss 
LIST. 


A NEW BOOK ON THE ARMY. 


AND CANADIAN IMPERIALISM, A Story and a Study, By 
W. SANFORD EVANS. Illustrated, and with 6 Maps, cloth, 6s. 
“ l-written, compact statement of work done for the Empire by Canada 
bs south Africa...... Deserves serious study by every one...... A very intere sting, 
‘ : timulating work, and we hope it will be widely read.’ 
wery saggeetine, very ; . —Daily Chronicle. 
th great interest and pleasure...... This book 1s at once an 
are seo of gre ut events and a thoughtful study of important 
Colonial provlems. ”— Scotsman. 





AN IMPORTANT NEW BOOK ABOUT CHINA. 


CHINA UNDER THE SEARCH- 


LIGHT. By WM. ARTHUR CorNnaBy, Author of “A String of 
Chinese Peach Stones,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


THE PEOPLES AND POLITICS 
OF THE FAR EAST. By Hexry Norman, Sixth Edition, 
cloth, 7s. 6d. 


THE GREAT NOODLESHIRE ELECTION: a Comedy 


of Political Life. By J. A. Farrer. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

















A SIXPENNY EDITION. 


EBEN HOLDEN. By Irvine Bacuetter. 


325th Thousand, paper cover, 6d. 





AMELIA E. BARR’S NEW NOVEL. 
THE MAID OF MAIDEN LANE. 
A Love Story. By the Author of “ Prisoners of Conscience,” 
“Trinity Bells,” &c. c Unwin’s Green Cloth sinned 6s. 


A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF «THE RHYMER.” 


BLACK MARY. By Attan MoAunay. 
(“Green Cloth Library.”) 6s. 


A THRILLING NOVEL OF AUSTRALIAN LIFE. 


THE WISDOM OF ESAU. By R. L. 


OUTHWAITE and C, H. CHOMLEY. (‘‘ Green Cloth Library.”) 6s, 











A NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ FRIVOLA,” &c. 


BEFORE THE GREAT PILLAGE, 


andl other Essays. Ty the Rev. Canon JESSOPP, D.D., Author 
“The Coming of the Friars.’ Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


vera La LAURENSON: his Letters and Literary Remains. 


With an Introductory eanaaiieid Edited by CATHERINE SreNncr. Cloth, 7s, 6d, 
SECOND EDITION OF 1,000 COPIES NOW READY. 


IN TIBET AND CHINESE TURK- 
ESTAN. Being the Record of Three Years’ Exploration. 
sy Capt. H. HH. P. DEAsy, late 16th Queen's Lancers, Gold Medal- 
list of the Royal Geographical Soviety. With Appendices, 
Maps, and 8) Illustrations, cloth gilt, 21s. net. 

Teems with curious experiences and varied adventure.’’-—~ Pal! Mall Gazette, 


epee 
nupe y Review, 


THE ‘DREAM-WOMAN. A. Psychological Novel. By 


THE WYLWYNNE. Crown Svo, cloth, 6s 





“One of the best works of travel recently published in Ei 


. NE W WRITER. 


THE YOUNG SQUIRE’ S RESOLVE. By Wauvo Gray. 


Crown Sv », cloth, 6s. 


TWO SMART ‘SKITS. 
FIFTH IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


ANOTHER ENGLISHWOMAN’S 


LOVE-LETTERS. By Barry PAIN. Cloth, 2s.; paper, ls. 


FIFTEENTH THOUSAND, 
THE LETTERS OF HER MOTHER 
[0 ELIZABETH : Smart People and their Ways. Cloth, 2s. ; 
ita r, ls, 





London : T, FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, F.C. 
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JOHN LANE’S LIST. 


A NEW EDITION IS NOW READY, COMPLETING 
18,000 COPIES. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE COLUMN. By Cuanzes Marriorr. 


THE COLUMN is— 
** A notable book.” —DAILY NEWS. 
4 notable book.” —PALL MALL GAZETTE. 
A very remarkable novel.” —DAIL Y TELEGRAPH. 
“ Entirely outside the common ruck.” —WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 
A literary achievement.”—SCOTSM AN. 
* An extraordinarily fine achievement.” —-SUNDAY SPECIAL. 


MR. MARRIOTT IS— 
** 4 novelist who will have to be reckoned with.”—SPEAKER. 
** Undoubtedly a person to be counted with.”—MORNING POST, 
“A man who can think.’—DAILY MAIL. 
ss “An author to be watched.” —PU BLISHERS’ CIRCULAR. 
A true artist.”,—PALL MALL GAZETTE. 
“ A new and brilliant writer.” —DAILY EXPRESS. 


THE ARISTOCRATS: 


Being the Impressions of the Lady Helen Pole during her Sojourn 
in the Great North Woods, as spontaneously Recorded in her 
Letters to her Friend in North Britain, the Countess of Edge 
Fayre Ross. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

‘ The Look is bright, there arc slabs of word painting about scenery and 

wld animals and sunsets which, are very readable and pretty. The 
pe tehcs of the American ‘natives’ are very true and amusing. Deletions 
by the Publisher are frequent. We would suggest that he deleted stilt 











further Lefore sending out the new editions which will certainly be cal’ed 
jor.” OUTLOOK. 


“ Extremely clever and amusing fron end to end.” —SCOTSMAN. 
** The pages are alive with characters. ”—DAILY CHRONICLE. 
“There is a fine touch of humour throughout.”—DAILY EXPRESS. 


THE ARISTOCRATS. 


“** The Aristocrats’ has abundant merit. An extraordinarily graphic 
pen brings the charm of New World lakes and wooded mountains to our 
door.” —D: AILY M AIL. ° 


IN HIS OWN IMAGE. By Freveric Baron 


Corvo. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“A vivid and original dook.”—OuTLOOK. 

“We seldom meet with « book of such refreshing worth."—LitERary WORLD. 
Earquisitely de lic ite fantasy.” —STAR. 














We ean cordiaily recommend this book.” —LiITERATURE. 
“ Toto is always « delightful and w Lux rth reading." ’—Patt Matt Gazette. 
BY THE | AU THOR OF “THE CARDINAL’S SNUFF- BOX. a 


NEW EDITION, JUST PUBLISHED, OF 
MR. Ta HARLAND'’S VOLUME OF SHORT STORIES, 


GREY ROSES. 3s. 6d. net. 





‘They are charining stories—simple, full of freshness, with a good deal of delicate 
t hoth in the imagining and in the telling.”—DatLy CHRONICLE. 
esl y delightful.’—SPECraTOR. 





cest jlowers of the realms of romance. 
—DaILy - 


‘| STRAY LEAVES FROM A’ BORDER 


pry By Mary P. Mitye-Home. With 8 Fi age Illustrations 
nd a Cover De sign by F. L. B. Griggs. Crown 5vo, ¢ 6s 


SEC OND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


MEN AND LETTERS. By Herserr Pav. 


Crown Svo, os. net 


* Entitled to rank among the civ 






Py od ve rading.’’—ACADEMY. 
. Paul isa Lee ays bright and suggestive.’ —GLOBE. 
= rd warmly commené d these stories of Sterne, Swift, Halifax, Selden, Macan!ay 
Gibbon, rap thers to our readers, confident that they will enjoy the alinosphere 
arship, good taste, and allusive wit which pervades every page of Mr. Pur 





“LITERATURE, 
NE W EDITION. “JU ST R E ADY, OF . NETTLESHIP’S BR BROWNING. 


ROBERT BROWNING: Essays and Thoughts. 


By Joun T. Nerriesuip. ds. 6d. net. 
BY THE EDITOR OF THE “ DAILY NEWS.” 


ANNI FUGACES: a Book of Verse, with 


Cc ambris dgoe Interludes. _By R. C. Lenmann. Crown S8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE QUEEN’S CHRONICLER, and other 


Poems. By SterpHen Gwynn, Author of ‘‘ The Decay of Sensibility,’ &c. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE QUEEN, and other Poems. By Ricuarp 


Garnett, C.B. 5s. 6d. uet. 








POEMS. — By Lady Marcarer Sackvi.1e. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net 


EDW ARD FITZGERAL Ds TRANSLATION OF 


RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM. With 


Hlustri itions by Hr r Coit, and Introduction by F. Money-Covurtts. 
‘FLOWERS OF P ‘AR NASSU s.” Vol. IX. Bound in cloth, ls. net; bound 
in leather, ls. 6d. net. 


THE LOVERS’ LIBR: ARY.—Vols. IV. and iv. 


THE LOVE POEMS OF TENNYSON. 


THE LOVE POEMS OF LANDOR. Bound 


in cloth, ls. 6d. net; bound in leather, 2s. net. Printed in Two Colours, 
with Ornaments, Borders, and Decorative End- Papers. 
Prospectus showing Specimen Page, &e., post-free. 


JOHN LANE, Publisher, London and New York. 
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MESSRS. ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE AND C0.’$ UST 


LAL ALLL LLL LL 


THE WORKS OF GEORGE MEREDITH. 
Crown 8yo, 6s. each. With Frontispieces by BERNARD PARTRIDGE, HARRISON 
MILLER, WILLIAM Hype, and others. 

THE el ty OF RICHARD | og OF THE CROSSWAYS 

FE ONE OF OUR CONQUERORS 
EVAN HARRINGTON LORD ORMONT AND HIS 
SANDRA BELLONI | AMINTA 


VITTORIA | THE AMAZING MARRIAGE 
kKHODA FLEMING i THE SHAVING OF SHAGPAT 
THE _ ADVENTURES OF | THE TRAGIC COMEDIANS 


'SHORT STORIES 
| POEMS. | 2 vols. 
|AN ESSAY ON COMEDY 


WORKS BY MR. SPENSER WILKINSON. 
WAR AND POLICY: 


HARRY RICHMOND 
BEAUCHAMP’S CAREER 
THE EGOIST 


Essays. Demy 8vo, with Maps, 15s. 


THE NATIONS AWAKENING : 


National Policy. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


LESSONS OF THE WAR: 


to Week to the Relief of Ladysmith. 


THE BRAIN OF AN ARMY: 


German General Staff. Crown &vo, 2s, 


THE. VOLUNTEERS & THE ‘NATIONAL DEFENCE. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
THE COMMAND OF THE SEA _AND THE BRAIN 


OF THE NAVY. New Edition. Cro 


IMPERIAL DEFENCE. By 


Srensvek WILKINSON. Newand Rey 


Essavs ‘towards a 


being Comments from Week 
Crown Syo, 2s. 6d. 


a Popular Account of the 


Sir iia DILKF and 


el Edition, crown Svo, 2s. 6d. 


ART-ENAMELLING “UPON METALS. With many 
crewed gore yA the a a cia By H. H. Cunrncuame, F.RB.S. 

THE USE OF THE HAND - CAMERA. By Cnive 
Hoiianp, Fully Illustrated, wh 8 2s. 6 


atten some Account of the 


MODERN ASTRONOMY : : 
Revolution o of — Last Quarter of a Century. By H. H. Turner, F.RS., 
Savilian Pro wr of Astronomy, Oxford. Crown 8vo, fully Illustrated, 
6s, net 


THE WORKS - HENRY FIELDING. 

12 vols. demy Svo. Limited to 750 copies for England and America. 
Mr, Epueunpd Gossr has written a Critical Essay, which is included in the 
tirst volume. 7s. 6d. net per vol. Sold in sets only. 


ADVENTURES OF JOSEPH ANDREWS. 
TOM JONES. In 4 vols. | AMELIA. In5 
JONATHAN WILD. In 1 vol. ; MISCELLANIES. 


In 2 vols. 
ve "Is, 


In 2:vo! 


vols, 





THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. 
REPRINT OF THE FAVOURITE EDITION OF 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. 






With all the Origin ral Plates and Vignettes (re-engraved). In 48 vols. feap. Sve, 
cloth,-p per lab 1 tle, Is. 6d. net per vol.; cloth gilt, gilt top, 2s. net per 
vol. ; and half-leather cilt, 2s. 6d. net,per vol. 

BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON. 
Edited by AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 

Wit) Frontispieces hy A1rx. ANstTep, a reproduction of Sir Josava Rersors 
Portrait. 6 vols. feap. Svo, clo th, payer grow 1, or gilt extra, 2s. net per vol 
Also half-moroceo, Ss. net per vi ld in sets only. 


UNIFORM WITII “ BOSWELL'S LIFE OF JOHNSON.” 
BOSWELL’S TOUR TO THE HEBRIDES WITH 


SAMUEL JOHNSON, LL.D. With Notes by Scott, Croker, CHAMBERS, 


and others. 2 vols. 
THE CHRONOLOGY OF INDIA. By C. Manet Durr. 
Demy Svo, 15s 


THE MOGUL EMPERORS OF HINDUSTAN, A.D. 


1398-1707. By Enwarp 8S. Hoiprey, LL.D., with a Chapter by Sir W. W, 
Hester. With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

THE MOHAMMADAN DYNASTIES. By STANLEY 
Laxr-Pooir. Chronologic 17 T tble of all the Dynasties of the Mohammadan 
seg r fr mm the Foundatio » Caliphate to the Present Day. Crown 

» dee. 

THE. ORIGINAL INHABITANTS OF INDIA. By 

tTav Orrert, [ my Svo, 20s 


TWO NATIVE NARRATIVES OF THE MUTINY IN 


DELHI. Translat ae ee ee ee )PHILUS 


Mercatrre, C.S.1. Be gal Civil Service). Demy 8vo, with large Map, 12s 


RARARAAY 


THE PREACHING OF ISLAM. By J. W. 

emy 8vo, 12: 

CONSTABLE’S HAND ATLAS OF INDIA. Sixty 
and Plans prepared under the Direction of J. G. BaRTHOLOMEW, u 
&c. In halt-morocco, gilt top, 14s. 

UNIFORM WITH THE HAND ATLAS, 


CONSTABLE’S HAND GAZETTEER OF INDIA. 


be a with ‘* Constable’s Hand Atlas of India.” Half-mo rocco, Bilt toy 
Os. 


PROBLEMS OF THE FAR EAST. By the Right Hoy, 


Lorp CvrRz0N, Viceroy of India. With many Tilustrations and May 
extra crown 8yvo, 6d, aps, 


A RUSSIAN PROVINCE OF THE NORTH (ARcy. 


ANGE L). By H. EnGELHAR DT, Translated from the Russian 
Cooke. 90 Illustrations and 3 Maps, royal 8vo, 18s. by Hersey 


WHERE BLACK RULES WHITE. 


public of Hayti. By HrsketH Pricuarp, 
Svo, 12s, 
ENGLAND, EGYPT, AND THE SUDAN. By H.p, 


TRAILL., 12s 


THE PUPILS OF PETER THE GREAT. By R. Nispgr 


ARYo1p, 


Mans 
BGR 


7s. 


The Black Re. 


Fully Illust rated, de 


Bary. Illustrated, demy 8vo, 15s. net. 
THE DAUGHTER OF . PETER THE GREAT. py 
t, NisspeT Barn lustrated, demy 8vo, 15s, as 
EPHEMERA CRITICA. “By J. Cu Cuurton Couns. 7s, 6, 


A ROYAL RHETORICIAN (James VI. 1.) Edited, with 
an gy verge! by R. 8. Ratt, Fellow of New College, Oxfor) 
A HISTORY OF EDUCATION. By Tuomas Davi 


son, Author of * Aristotle and the Anci ient E dueational Ide als,” ** Roy 
seau and Education according to Nature,” &e. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


THE IDEA OF TRAGEDY. Three Lect delivered 
by W. LL. Courtney. With an Introductory Letter by A. W. Pryepo, 
Feap. Svo, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE MIND OF TENNYSON: his Thoughts on God, 
Freedom, and Immortality. By E. Hersury Sneatu, Ph.D. Crown gy 
bs, net. ; 


PSYCHOLOGY AND LIFE. 


Demy 8vo, 6s. net. 


THE FIGHT WITH FRANCE FOR NORTH AMERICA, 


By A. G. Braptey, Author of ‘‘ Wolfe.” Demy 8vo, with Maps, 


OLIVER CROMWELL. By TiEoporeE Roosevent, 
Fully Illustrated, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net 


WORKS BY J. HOR. ACE ROUND, M.A. 
THE COMMUNE OF LONDON, and other 


l2s. 6d. net. 


PEERAGE AND OTHER STUDIES IN FAMILY HIS- 


TORY. 12s, 6d. net. 


By Hvco Minstersenc, 


Studie es, 


MEDALS AND DECORATIONS IN THE BRITISH 


ARMY AND NAVY. By Joun Horstry Mayo (late Assistant Military 
Secretary to the India Office). Dedicated by permission to her Most Gracious 
Majesty Vietoria, Queen and Empress. With 55 Plates printed in oe murs, 





and many Iilustrations in the text. 2 vols. super-royal Svo, over 6% p 
£3 iS. Ne 
SOME OBSERVATIONS OF A FOSTER PARENT, 
3y J.C. TARVER. 6s. 
DEBATEABLE CLAIMS: EF ssays on Secondary Educatio 
By Joun CHARLES TARVER. Crown 8y¢ 


_| ENGLISH SCHOOLS AT THE REFORMATION, 


1545-48. By A. F. Leacu, M.A, F.S.A. Demy 8vo, 12s. net. 
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